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FANEUIL HALL MARKET FOR COUNTRY PRODUCE, BOSTON 


THF HISTORIC BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Faneuil Hall (and market) is a familiar name far beyond the confines of Roston and New England. Our illustration, 
showing the famous old building in the background, with its narrow steeple and high flag-staff, well portrays a busy scene 
each morning in this center of Boston’s produe e commission business. This is to Boston what Wallabont is to Brooklyn and 
New York. The trucks and grocers’ wagons are jammed in an almost inextricable manner, nearly filling the entire street, while 
ry the thoroughfare on the other side of the market is a duplicate of this. The farmers begin tc arrive on the scene with wagon- 

loads of fresh produce long before daylight, and the early hours of the day are exceedingly busy ones. The first floor of old 
Faneuil hall is arranged with a series of market st: ills, where all classes of meats, fruits, vegetables, poultry, dairy produce, 
etc, are temptingly displayed, attracting a very extensive family trade. The original Faneuil hall was built in 1742, burned in 
1761, afterwards rebuilt. The town was presented with the hi above the market under condition that it shouid never be 
rented for hire. Popularly known as tlie ‘*cradle of liberty,’’ this old hall is to-day used, as it has heen all these years, for pub- 
lic meetings. In 1826, the new Faneuil market, shown in the foreground, was opened, this structure having been built to in- 
crease the capacity for marketing farm produce. The gardens supplying the Boston market are mostly within a radins of 10 
miles. During the winter months, the hothouse features of the Boston market gardens are important, with extensive shipments 
of cucumbers, lettuce, etc, as far west as Chicago. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 






































































Agriculture, ABC of. Weld. 50 | Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 75 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- | Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
inson 5O |} American. Hustmann, George. 1 50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms. 50 | Nut Culture. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Cabbages, On. Gregory. 30 Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 1 50 
Cauliflowers. Brill. “0 | Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. | L. H. 1 00 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 1 00 Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 1 00 
Farm a Garde ning and Seed-Growing. | Peach Culture. Fulton. 1 50 
Bri 1 00 Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 1 00 
Farm Book, New American. Allen, | Plants, Hand book of. ILenderson, Peter. 4 00 
R.L. & L. F. 250 |} Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. 40 | Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 40 
Flax Culture. 30 | Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 1 GO 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 150 | Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- | ete. Ellwanger, H. Lb. 1 25 
ence M Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 | Rose, On the. Parsons. 1 00 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, | Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. 1 50 
Peter 200 | Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 25 
Gardening for Profit. Henderson, Window Flower Garden. Ileinrich. 75 
Peter 200 | Beautifying Country Homes. Weiden- 
Garde ning for Young and Old. LIlar- } Inann. 10.00 
Joseph 125 | Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
Guede ning and Farm Notes, Market. cans. Long. 2 90 
Landreth 100 | Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Garden, Money in the. Quinn 1 5O | Other Countries. Compiled from 
Garden, Play and Profitin My. Loe, Stonehenge and other standard “— rs. 2 00 
ae 150 | Bridle Bits, The. Battersby. Col. 1 00 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 00 Handbook of the Turf. Boardman.s = 1 00 
liow Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 00 Hiorse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H.W. 1 75 
How the Farm Pays. Ilenderson and Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. ILow- 
( ! 2 50 den, P. 1 00 
Inseec te < of the Farm and Garden, In- Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. 1 50 
jurious. Treat 200 | Horse Book, American Reformed. 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute 2 OO | Svo Dadd, G. Tf. 2 50 
Irrigation for the ry arm, Garde nand | Hiorse Doctor, Modern. Dadd. G. H. 1 50 
Orchard. Stewart, Hem 150 | Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. i 00 
Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 60 | Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 3 50 
Mushrooms How to Grow Them, |; Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 2 00 
Faleoner, Willian 150 | Horse Doctor. Mavhew, E. 2 00 
Manures, How to Make and How to Horses, How to H: — and Edueate 
Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 50 
‘aper, 50 cents: Cloth, 1.00 | Horse Shoeing, Scientific, Russell. 4 00 
Ma nures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 175 | Horse Breeding. Sanders. 1 50 
Onion Culture » The New. Greiner. 50 Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. 50 | Riding and Training. 1 00 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 100 | Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J. 3 00 
x Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 60 American Horses and Horse Breed- 
Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 35 ing. Dimon, John. 3 50 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 5O | Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIn- 
Squashes, On. Gregory. 30 | tosh, Dr. D. 1 75 
Soil of the Farm, The. 100 | Bee Keeping Explained, Mysteries 
Tobaceo Culture. 95 | of. (Quinby. 1 50 
Tomato Culture. 3o | Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 30 
Truck Farming in the South. Oem- Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 50 
ler, Dr. A 1 50 Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H. TH. 50 
Weeds, How to Eradicate Them. Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
Shaw. Prof. 1 00 fection In. 1 00 
Wheat Culture. Curtis. 50 Poultry Keeper, Practical.’ Wright, L. 2 00 
AL Cin Cheese Making. Monrad.J.H. 50 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 1 50 
American Merino for Wool and Mut- Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 1 50 ble Management. 1 00 
Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 250 | Bird Fancier, American, 50 
Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 200 | Birds, Book of. Holden. 25 
Cattle Doctor. Svo, cloth. Dada, Prof. | Canary Birds. 50 
Geo. H. 250 | Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. 
Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 1 50 | 12mo. 1 50 
Cows, Milch. Guenon 1 00 Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 1 50 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H. I 100 | American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 1 75 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 2 00 | Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 50 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 2 00 Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E. 25 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph. 150 | Seientifie Angler. Foster and Harris. 1 50 
Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 150 | Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
Stock Breeding. Miles. 1 50 | ston. 2 50 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F.D. 1 75 | Game Bird Shooting, American. 
Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 75 Murphy. J. M. 2 00 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. | Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. T5 
Allen, C. L 2 00 | Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 1 50 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 1 00 | Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 1 50 
Cranberry Culture. White. 1 25 Paint Book, Everybody's. 1 00 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 25 | Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson. 25 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. 
Peter 1 50 | Paner, 25c. Cloth. 1 00 
Florida Fruits and Hlow to Raise | Canning and Preserving. Rorer. 40 
them. Harconrt 125 | lee Crop. Hiles, T. L. 1 00 
Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J. 500 | Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner. 25 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 200 | Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H. 1 50 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 150 | Silk Culture. Bamford. 30 


CATALOGUE FREE 10 ALL Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, containing 

1s descriptions of three hundred valuable 
Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
etc., will be sent free to any one asking for it. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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DOL. LAR WHEAT 
Is welcome, but it should not mal 1 e 
economy taught by 50e wheat. Weste ' 
particular should appreciate that = 
CABOT’S CREOSOTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 
not only cost 50 percent less than ut 
they preserve the wood and wi vear 
paint in that climate. All colors 
Stained Sample slats, color studies and 
SAMUEL CAROT, +5 Kilby St. Boston, Mass 
Agents at all Central Points, : 





The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 


EVERYBODY 





NEEDS ONE~ Q5¢, postpaid, 


MENDS ANYTHING 
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in the old way, while by it the darn 1s en 
right into the cloth, leaving no lumps, Thick- 
nesses or botches, the new part being entirely 
uniform, and having an artistica shed 
appearance, with all sides exas ce. 
It mends tablecloths, curtains, ind. tine SLLK 
goods equally as well, and is so simpie that a 
child can use it. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct, and scientifically ad- 


justed machine. 





WHAT PATRONS SAY.—My wife is de- 


lighted with the. Imperial Darning Machine 
She now has the children dar n yh soc ks, und 
they do good wor with it.—/El . Tolland, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. I find the Imperial 
Darner all that you advertised it to be. Is 


} 


Nos- 


makes a much neater darn than 
sibly be made by hand.—[{Rose O’Brien, 
Upper Sandusky, O. It makes a very beau- 
tiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 
and patience.—[Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewils- 
ville, Va. 

By special arrangement with the manutac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this won ° 0 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bron 
and put up ina neat box, with all necess 
instructions, for only 25 cents, or five tor 
$1.00, by mail, postpaid. Payment may be 
sent in silver or stamps. 

Address orders to either of our offices 


iTy 


below, but to.avoid delay send to the one neatr- 
est you. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





WILL CON- 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 


Te ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THA r THE ¥ 8 AW _ THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














American <Agriculturist 


* FARM * MARKETS *« GARDEN « HOME « 





“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”’— Washington. 


Volume 60 


Cattle Feeding on a Large Scale. 


TuE RANGE BUSINESS AS DESCRIBED BY MAN- 
aGER R. M. ALLEN OF STANDARD CATTLE 
Co—Bie CATTLE COMPANIES—FEEDING SUGAR 
BEETS—SELECTING Fat CATTLE FOR SHIP- 
MENT. 

The beginnings of the range cattle business 
have been given to the public so often and in 
so many different shapes that it is proper to 
assume that its history is familiar to every- 
hody. About 1885, at which time there were 
three to five times as many cattle in the state 
as at the present day, Wyoming had become 
so thoroughly stocked with cattle that it was 
found impossible to produce heavy finished 
beef steers. In consequence of this, several of 
the ranchers very naturally adopted the plan 


For Week Ending September 25, 1897 


soil for this crop, and raised very success- 
fully two large crops of sugar beets in 1893 
and 1894. Since the company has owned this 
property they have fed 50,130 head of cattle. 
When the matured steers belonging to the 
company are gathered in what are called 
‘*beef roundups,’’ beginning about the middle 
of July and up to the first of September, only 
cattle fit for the Chicago market are taken. 
After that all matured steers are gathered 
in herds and driven to the shipping points. 
These herds generally nuimber about 1000 to 
1200 in each herd by this time of the year, 
and for the first shipment a train load of the 
best fat cattle is selected. Forthe next day 
the next best cattle are selected, as many as 
are good enough to ship to Chicago, that is, 
good enough to bring a satisfactory price. 


No. 13 


an auger hole through the upper end and in- 
serting a round piece of wood about sixteen 
inches long. <A better firming maul is made 
by using a piece of scantling or post witb a 
piece of hard wood plank eight or ten inches 
square spiked across the end and provided 
with a handle as above. 

If the floor is to be subject to severe frosts, 
provision must be made for drainage and a 
oundation of from, four to eight inches of 
sand and gravel should be laid before the 
concrete is applied, and under any circum- 
stances two or three inches of sand and gravel 
raked smooth is an advantage and adds 
greatly to the durability of the floor. The 
thickness of floor, both as to concrete and dust, 
or smooth upper coat, should be determined 
so that the amount of material needed may 

be ascertained. The 








of taking steers into 
the corn states to 
fatten on corn or dis- 


tillery or giucose slops. 
Two of these compan- 


ies, the Pioneer cat- 
tle company at Her- 
man, Neb, and the 


Union Cattle company, 
at Gilmore, near Oma- 
ha, began feeding their 
first cattle in Nebraska 
in the fall of 1885, al- 
though the Union Cat- 
tle company had pre- 
vious to this time fed 
cattle at a distillery at 
Des Moines. 

The Standard Cattle 
company followed suit 
in i886, making a se- 


lection of 4500 acres 
of land at Ames, Neb, 
in January of that 


year, and followed the 
example of the other 
companies in construc- 
ting a large barn, in 
which they fed cattle 
forthe first time the 
following winter of 
1886-7. It was origin- 
ally their intention to 
use their land only for 
the purpose of cutting 











best stable floor re- 
quires from two and 
one-half to three inches 
of concrete and a top 
coat of from one-half 
to three-fourths of an 
inch in thickness. 
This makes a strong, 
durable floor and one 
in which the concrete 
and cement layer is 
not liable to break up 
with ordinary use. Of 
the above thickness 
one barrel of Portland 
cement will lay seven 
or eight square yards 
and will require about 
seven times as much 
sand and gravel as 
cement. 

Use if possible the 
best Portland cement 
and if that is not to be 
had tested American. 
For the concrete get 
gravel in which the 
mixture with the peb- 
bles is clear, sharp 
sand. Let the sand 
for the top coat be the 
clearest and sharpest 
that can be procured, 
as the presence of 

















earthy materials tends 





the wild prairie bay 
and to buy all their 
grain, but for many KLEVER’S 


reasons they were in- 
duced to begin raising 
corn on some of their 
land in 1888, and since 
that time have gradu- 
ally and steadily in- 
creased their farming 
operations. In the be- 
ginning, and for a 
number of years, some other land in cultiva- 
tion was operated by tenants, but after a while 
this practice was gradually discontinued and 
for several years the company has conducted 
its farming operations on its own account. 
Land in the vicinity of the company’s hold. 
ings,owned by several estates and individuals, 
has been added to the original farm until 
now, for the season of 1897, the farm consists 
oi6888 acres, of which 38 642 are in cultivation. 

When the Oxnard beet sugar companies be- 
gan operations in Nebraska in 1890 the ques- 
tion of the construction of a heet sugar factory 
on the Standard Co’s property naturally sug- 
gested itself with a view of feeding cattle in 
their barn on the waste product from a_ beet 
sugar factory, called beet pulp. The company 
engaged in the culture of sugar beets for the 
fitst time in ’93, for the purpose of testing the 


is $100. 
Klever’s Model. 


MODEL 29719, POLAND-CHINA BOAR, 


WHICH SOLD FoR $5100 AuGuUsST, 1897 


This famous hog was farrowed at Bloomingburg, Ohio, in 1892. 
Me Over 25343, and his dam was Queer Success 66166. 
hog tribe, having won distinction in many sale and show rings. 
more premiums than the get of any other sire. 
composed mostly of Illinois inen. 


considered in good 
shipped to 


Those that are left not 
enough ftiesh to go to market, are 
the farm for feeding. 

| Additional articles 
appear later. | 
EEE 

Making Cement Floors. 

JAMES MELVILLE. 


along this line will 


The tools nveded aside from a shovel, hoe, 
iron rake and some others usually found ona 
farm, are a good plasterer’s trowel, a straight 
edge of wood of sufficient length to extend 
entirely acioss the floor or portion of floor to 
be laid, a mason’s level to give with the aid 
of the straight edge a slope to the floor in the 
right direction, and a firming maul made of 
a large piece of hard wood from three to three 
and one-half feet in length sawed off square 
and provided with a handle, made by boring 


He was sired by 
He is undoubtedly 
His produce during 1896 won 
He was purchased by a 
He will be kept at Wyoming, Illinois, and the 
The highest price hitherto ever paid for a hog was $3600 for Look Me Over, 


to iessen the durability 
of the floor. In mixing 
the concrete, add to 
seven parts of fine 
gravel from which all 
the stones more than 
two or two and a half 
inches in diameter, 
have been removed, 
one part of Portland 
cement and thoroughly 
mix by shoveling and raking together. This 
wixing cannot be too carefully done _ as 
the uniform texture of the concrete depends 
upon its thorougnness. Add enough water 
to moisten, not wet the mass, while the 
latter part of the mixing is going on, bearing 
in mind that the concrete is of the right con- 
sistency when if pressed in the hands it will 
pack into a mass without any excess of mois- 


Look 
the king of the 
association 
service fee 
sire of 


breeders’ 


ture showing. When the concrete’ reaches 
this state it is ready to be laid. For the top 


coat add to three parts of clear, sharp, sifted 
sand, one part of Portland cement, mix 
and add water sufticient to make a good 
mortar or plaster such as would be used in 
plastering a cistern. This should be thin 
enough to spread evenly and smoothly but not 
so thin that it will run. No more of either 
[To Page 297.] 
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To Prevent Buggy Seeds. 


in some localities, particularly in the south- 
ern states, the ravages of weevils and other 
grain insects are so severe that it is often diffi- 
eult to get enough farm seeds. The common 
pea is frequently injured. {t has been com- 
monly advised to treat the seed with carbon 
bisulphide at the rate of l1lb to the 100 bu, 
but the vitality of the germ is sometimes im- 
paired. ‘The botanical division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washingtun made some 
tests to determine the extent of the injury. 
Thirty-three varieties of grains and vegeta- 
ble seeds were used in this test. In the first 
series of experiments the seeds were put into 
shallow glass vessels and placed in a saturat- 
ed atmosphere of carbon bisulphide for 48 
hours. The following were uninjured: 
Peas, cotton, beans, kaffir corn, buckwheat, 
turnips, cabbage, cauliflower, pumpkin, cow 
pea and oats. It is safe therefore to conclude 
that none of the ordinary methods ot treating 
these seeds with carbon bisujphide will im- 
pair their vitality. 

On the other hand, the germinative power 
was decreased in barley, rye, wheat, corn, 
crimson clover, millet and rice, the difference 
between the treated and untreated seeds va- 
rying from 85 per cent in rye to9 per centin 
rice. With the exception of crimson clover, 
all the injured kinds belong to the grass fam- 
ily. This method was an extreme one. When 
exposed to the chemical but 24 hours there 
Was not so much injury except with rye, 41 
“% of which failed to germinate. In order to 
uscertain if there would be similar injury in 
treating seeds in bulk, some of wheat, rye, 
barley and millet and corn were subjected to 
the treatment for 24 hours. The duplication 
test showed that there was practically no dif- 
ference in the germinative power of the treat- 
ed and untreated, provided the carbon bisul- 
phide is not applied longer than 24 hours at 
the rate of 1 lb of the chemical to 100 bu of 
seeds. The seeds of cicops belonging to the 
grass family should be treated with caution, 
while the others tested are not likely to be 
injured. 


Storage of Vegetables. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK. 


Potatoes, turnips, table beets, carrots, ete, 
should be kept where it is perfectly dark and 
the protection should be afforded as soon as 
they are taken from the ground. If stored in 
a cellar, there is nothing better than a good 
tight barrel with three inches of sand on top. 
Take any cheap material, old bran sacks are 
best, cut in pieces the right size to well cover 
the top of the barrel, then puton the sand and 
the following spring you will find your vege- 
tables as fresh and plump as when taken 
from the ground. Keep the cellar cool, buat 
never take any chance of letting frost get in. 
If there is the least danger of this, burn a 
few lamps, or better, a kerosene stove, till 
danger is over. A great amount of storage 
room can be gained by ranking the barrels in 
tiers one above the other. 

Potatoes deteriorate in cooking 
when exposed tc light probably more than 
any vegetable grown and should strictly be 
kept in perfect darkness if the highest quality 
is to be preserved. Probably the cheapest and 
most desirable method of storage in large 
quantity is in pits in the field. Dig the pits 
when the crop is taken out and fill directly. 
Do not fear water for you never will find any 
either in actual or imaginary quantity in the 
Pits. 

Experience suggests that a pit 6 ft long, 
3 wide and 3 to 4 deep for general purposes is 
best, though for mangels the length might be 
greater with safety. Fill the pits even full or 
a trifie less and cover immediately with a 
good heavy layer of tops or if these are valua- 
ble for feeding, with bright straw or hay. Do 
not put on any earth until there is danger of 
a winter freeze and then do not cover more 
than 5o0r6inehes deep. When indications 
point to the ground freezing 2 or3 inches in 
24 honrs shape the top of the pit like the roof 
of a house with all the soil. Itis not neces- 
sary to make any provision for drawing off 
surface water. Before covering on any soila 
stick should be placed in each corner of the 


qualities 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


pit as nearly perpendicular as possible fora 
guide in covering. As simple as the opera- 
tion may seem an expert cannot cover evenly 
and be certain that exposed portions are safe 
without these guides. Cover the cold side 
mach more securely than thesunny side. Take 
out these vegetables any sunny day during 
the winter when wanted, when the mercury 
is above freezing. Do not leave any vegeta- 
bles in a pit to be taken out at another time. 
In tilling something over 2000 pits I never 
have found any sign of water and very rarely 
damage by frost. The chief danger in the use 
of this method is in covering with earth be- 
fore the sweating process is complete. 
Cabbage are best kept by turning the heads 
down on the top of a row, placing as closely 
as possible. After standing in this way fora 
day or two so that all the water may be well 
drained out, throw up the earth on each side 
in the shape of a roof, completely covering 
the whole cabbage, stump and all. When 
taken out they should be marketed at once. 


e Onions will keep best in a temperature very 


near freezing, but the air must be dry, and 
the layer about a foot deep or less. Shake 
over a little bedding and if the frost happens 
te tonch the bulbs no harm will be done. 
Squash and pumpkins keep all right if the air 
is dry and moderately warm. If a family has 
vegetables in ever so smal] a quantity let the 
supply be cared for so that no wilting and 
subsequent deterioration in quality may en- 
sue. 


Rearing Belgian Hares. 
H. L. KELLER, OHIO. 


A costly rabbitry is not necessary for rais- 
ing the hares. Any quarters that will shield 
them from inclement weather wiil suffice. 
An unused shed answers very well. When 
the young are weaned at six weeks old, they 
can be turned out into a clover pasture, where 
they will thrive and get their own living. 
The average hare weighs about eight pounds 
but many of them reach 12 Ibs at 8 to 10 
months. I have found by experience that 
they thrive as well in close quarters as when 
allowed free range. I allow the females to 
breed five times a year. Five to eight young 
and sometimes more are produced in each lit- 
ter. Castrate the males when three months 
old. In summer and while grass is good no 
feed is necessary, hut garden refuse is readily 
eaten where available. <A littie grain occa- 
sionaily is beneficial. 

At present there 1s no general market for 
Belgian hares. The best plan is to begin on 
a small scale and develop a private trade. A 
gardener near Columbus has done this and 
during the winter of ’94-95 sold between 700 
and 800 dressed, at an average of 75c per head. 
He states that he made more from his hares 
than from his garden truck. The demand was 
greater than he could supply and his custom- 
ers were the best residents. If near a large 
city, atradein hare meat can be developed and 
made a profitable industry, but it will not 
pay to go into the business on a large scale 
before a certain set of customers have aequir- 
ed a taste for the meat. It is much better 
than that from jack rabbits. 
Autumn Subsoiling Best. 

W. M. KING, VIRGINIA. 


In no case should heavy, compact clay soils 
be subsoiled in the spring. A few years ago, 
when farming in southern Ohio, some sub- 
soiling was done with the view of increasing 
the yield of corn. One-third of the center of 
the tield was subsoiled, leaving an unsubsviled 
strip on each side. The subsoil plow was set 
to run to a depth of seven inches in the bot- 
tom of the furrow made by the common plow, 
making a total depth of about 14 inches. The 
remaining portion of the field was plowed to 
the ordinary depth and the eutire field was 
then harrowed, rolled and planted to corn. 
The result was an unexpected one, for on the 
subsoiled part the crop was one of short, im- 
perfect ears, in fact, not more than half a 
crop. On the unsubsoiled part the yield was 
fully 60 to 70 bushels per acre, the ears being 
large and fully developed. This experiment 
confirmed mein the opinon that subsoiling 
should invariably be done in fall, so that the 


subsequent action of the rain and frost during 
the winter would tine the soil. restore it 

normal degree of capillarity, and at the same 
time absorb and hoid an abundant supply of 
moisture for the use of the crop to be grown, 
This subject is one of great importance and 
the central belt experiment stations, which are 
located where heavy clay soils are being cul- 
tivated, would do well to give this subject of 
fall and spring subsoiling a thorough test with 
the view of ascertaining the Cause of the fail- 


ure already referred to. 
————EE 


To Rapidly Husk Standing Corn.—There are 
several things to ve taken into consideration 
besides merely getting off the husk. Each 
man should have a separate wagon. 
should be laid off into proper ‘‘lands,’’ so 
that there will be but one down row to each 
“land.’’ Fora right handed man the wagon 
should be on the right side of the ‘‘land’’ and 
the team over the last row husked. The un- 
husked corn will then be next the wagon. The 
bed should have an extra side board on the off 
side. The wagon should be kept opposite the 
husker all the time. Grasp the ear with the 
left hand, so that the thumb and forefinger 
come just to the end of the ear. With the 
light hand and a _ proper husking peg 
tear the husk across as near as 
to the base of the ear. With the left 
hand pull the husk from the ear toward the 
opposite side and grasp the ear nuw stripped 
of husks with the right hand, then simply 
jerk the husk and ear apart. By continuing 
the motion of the right hand which jerks off 
the ear, it is thrown into the wagon. After 
the left hand grasps the ear, as_ stated in the 
beginning, three simple motions place it in 
the wagon.—([J. J. Kiser, Gentry Co, Mo 


The he ld 
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Good Varieties of Wheat.— According to tests 
made on the farm of the Ohio experiment 
station at Wooster, the following varieties 
gave best results: Mealy, Red Fnitz, Nigger, 
Geneva, New Monarch. The first two and 
last are bald and the others bearded. Judg- 
ing from experience on the farms at both 
Wooster and Columbus, the station recom- 
mends Valiey wheat for the lower and strong- 
er loams of Ohio, Velvet Chaff for the black 
soils and Poole, Mealy, Red Fultz, 
Deitz aud Rudy for the higher and especially 
clay lands. But slight variations were found 
between smooth and bearded wheats. The 
saine is true of white and red yarieties. 


Nigger, 


Pure Stock Water.—How many farmers and 
breeders have the proper watering facilities 
for their stock, especiaily their pigs? Nearly 
every one in these days of agricultural papers 
like the American Agriculturist, appreciates 
the value of plenty of pure water for the ani- 
mals of the farm, but few have proper places 
to furnish it. The well to be safe should be 
at least twenty feet below the surface, so that 
it goes through one stratum of clay. 
the surface soil away from around the well for 
four feet and replace it with clay packed hard. 
Let the clay come up around the curb to make 
it tight. Have the watering trough tight, 
with a drain so that there will be no sloppy 
place around the well. Keep it cleau and 
pure.—[E. T. Riddick. 


Take 


Smut in Oats. —A.C.J.: Soak the seed oats for 
24 hours in a solution of 1 pound of potassium 
sulphide to 20 gallons of water; or use twice 
as strong a solution and soak half as long. 
The Jensen hot water treatment is a little 
more trouble but requires less time to be ef- 
fective. ‘There is a new treatment by the use 
of ‘‘Ceres pulver’’ recently introduced from 
Denmark, samples of the powder being dis- 
ributed by C. M. Koedt, Danish vice-con- 
sul, Adams express building, Chicago. Po- 
tassium sulphide is not the same as_ potas- 
sium sulphate. 


Protect Trees with Pine Tar.—To keep rab- 
bits from injuring fruit trees mix pine tar and 
grease equal parts, warm and apply with a 
cheap paint brush to the lower two feet of 
the tree trunks.—[J. W. Dunn, Texas. 


West Indies Dry Corn develops a black in- 
sect with hard shell or wings, whose germ is 
present in the corn at collection. Decay or 
total loss of corn follows in two or three 
months after storing.—[ Antonio Aquilera, Jr. 












Fruits of Recent Introduction. 
[To be Concluded.] 

There has been no dearth of new varieties 
of the various kinds of fruits within recent 
vears. Indeed, new apples, new peaches, and 
new strawberries are so frequently offered by 
nurserymen and others as to attract but little 
attention, unless of marked peculiarities. One 
of the principal objects of the American po- 
mological society is the sifting out of this vast 
number of often so-called novelties, and to 
discard ull kinds which are not an improve- 


ment over already recognized varieties. The 
principal part of this work is done by the na- 
tive fruit committee, the members of which 
report on all] the new fruits which have come 
to their notice since the preceding meeting. 


One of the most interesting reports presented 
at the last ses ion at Columbus, O,was that of 
Charles A. Green for the northern division, 
an abstract of which is given below. 

New Appies—The last report of the United 
States pomologiss enumerates a long list of 
new apples which have been found of value 
in certain localities, but nothing along this 


line appears to be of particular interest to 
warrant its being selected from out of the 
mass of new appies. Perhaps uo new apple 


the Bis- 
with the 


has attracted more attention than 
mark, coming to us from Europe 
claim that it bears immense crops on very 
small trees, not over three or four feet high. 
This is a large yellow apple about which very 
little is known in this country. Itisa slow 
growing tree, but healthy and apparently 
hardy in New York. It is not an apple of 
high quality, but beautiful, of large size and 
valued for cooking. The tree presents some- 
what the appearance of Yellow Transparent, 
but it is even more dwartish than that 
variety. 

New Pears—The public seems to be slow 
in adopting new varieties of pears into the 
large tamily of varieties which have proved 
valuable. It1s some years since Clapp’s new 
seedlings, Idaho, Lincoln Coreless, Fitzwa- 
ter, Vermont Beauty and Wilder were intro- 
duced, but none of these varieties seem to be 
widely disseminated, or widely known. Lucy 
Duke has been known many years in North 
Carolina; a valuable variety, late fall but of 
straggling and tortuous growth. It would 
seem that no variety can be of great success 


unless itis a fair grower. Konce is early, 
but of poor quality. Garber is much like 
Kieffer. 

New Prums—The introduction ‘of Japan 


plums was an event in the history of Ameri- 
can horticulture. Here isa new species of 
plum differing entirely from the European, or 
the native American varieties. It resembles 
the American native plum more than the Eu- 
ropean. Its foliage is entirely distinct and it 
bolds its foliage late in the fall, while the Eu- 
ropean plum often drops its foliage in midsum- 


mer. Nearly ail the Japan plums are cling- 
stones, but nearly all are possessed of grest 
beauty. Some of the Botans resemble crab- 


apples in appearance. Burbank appears to be 
the most valuable and largest of those tested. 


Before maturity it is a bright yellow, tinged 
with carmine, but as it becomes dead ripe re- 
turns to the purplish hue. This is not only 
valuable for eating out of the hand, but it is 


cousiderei the very best for canning purposes. 
Abundance, ripening Septeinber first, just be- 
fore Burbank, is the most widely known of 
the Japan plums. The fruit is smaller than 
Burbank and lighter in color; otherwise quite 
Similar to Burbank. When first introduced it 
was supposed that the Japan plums were not 
hardy except for New York state, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and similar latitudes, but they have 
been founda hardy in Iowa and in many states 
Where it was supposed they could not be 
grown. The Japan plums bear at a very early 
age, are immensely productive, and are not 
80 liable to be damaged by curculio as are 
other plums. An epoch in plum growing has 
evidently been introduced with these Japan 
varieties. There are many seedlings, originat- 
ed by Luther Burbank of California, which 
are yet to be tested, but which give promise of 
great excellence. Plums are grown in great 
profusion in the middle states and New Eng- 
laad, although twenty years ago pium culture 
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had been given up entirely on acount of the 
curculio. 

NEw CHERRIES—The most successful new 
cherries come to us from California, where 
cherry culture receives far greater attention 
than anywhere else in this country. Black 
Tartarian, Windsor, Napoleon and Montmo- 
reucy are the four great cherries for New 
York state. Cherry culture is receiving more 
attention than ever before, as the California 
methods of packing and marketing aire being 
introduced. 

New PEACHES—Elberta has created a great- 
er sensation in new peaches than any variety 
in recent years. While not of the largest size 
nor the finest quality, it is of sufficiently good 


size, attractive in appearance and of fair 
quality. Although it originated in Georgia, 


it seems to be hardy and produces crops more 
frequentiy than many other well-known vari- 
eties. It endures shipment well. Crosby 
proves to be similar to Hill Chili. It is 
hardy, but of small size unless carefully thin- 
ned. Triumph aud Greensboro are two early 
peaches of great promise. Triumph is a yel- 
low peach ripening with Alexander; better 
quality than Alexander, not so liable to rot, 
but still a clingstone, but perhaps not cling- 
ing so closely as Alexander. Greensboro rip- 
ens with Alexander, and looks much like the 
Oldmixon freestone. There is rvom for an 
early freestone peach, or even for a cling- 
stone of good quality, and such a variety has 
often been sought. Possibly we have it in one 
of these. 

APRICOT CULTURE—Apricots are being 
planted successfuliy in western New York, 
where they are bearing profusely, and per- 
haps profitably. Apricot culture had previ- 
ously been entirely given up except that oc- 
casionally here and there a tree was growing 
in some village garden and bearing more of- 
ten than the peach. A lady fruit grower near 
Rochester, N Y, had exght hundred of Rus- 
sian apricot trees heavily laden with fruit the 
past season, and near Geneva, N Y, are ex- 
tensive orchards of large and superior vurie- 
ties, among which are the Harris, a superior 
apricot of rather straggling growth in the nur- 
sery 





Some of the New Double Poppies. 





In no branch of flower culture has greater 
advance been made in recent years than in the 
case of the double poppies. Perfectly gorgeous 
creations are now at the command of anyone— 
the biossoms rivaling in their beeuty the 


more pretentious chrysanthemums. The grow- 
poppies, set 
1897 


er of the old-fashioned, 
down suddenly before a 


single 


hed _ of double 





poppies, might well rub his or her eyes in 
Rip Van Winkle style,so wonderful have been 
the results obtained in improving this Hower. 
Poppies have always been noted for the beau- 
tiful clearness of their colors. This character- 
istic has been retained while changing the old 
single form into magnificent, feathery balls. 
Not only do we find among tke up-to-date 
poppies the soft, feathery forms, but closely 
packed heads of a solid color with the smooth, 
rounded outer surface frosted over with a bit 
of contrasting color. 

Among the fluffy-headed poppies may be 
seen a wealth of color, ranging all the way 
from pure white to a flaming scariet or cardi- 
nal. The interior of the head of some is of 


one color, with the tips of each petal-plume, 
for an inch or so, of a_ beautiful contrasting 
color. Among them all, however, it is hard to 
find any more attractive than the solid whites 
and heads of a most beautifully delicate pink. 
It is difficult to conceive of any way in which 
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a flower lover can get more solid satisfaction 

than in the purchase of a package of mixed 

seeds from the new double poppies. 
rr 





Insects on Roses.—The most troublesome 
of these are the aphides or lice, the slugs, the 
rose beetie or bug, so called, and the rose 
maggot. Tobacco or kerosene emulsion is 
fully effective against those pests which do 
not eat; those which feed upon foliage and 
blossoms may be poisoned with a little helle- 
bore. The first three pests named are now 
largely past, as they belong chiefly to the 
earlier portion of the year. But the rose 
maggot getsin his work at midseason or later. 
It is such mean work, too, for he twists up 
the leaves, gums them fast to the buds, then 
bores away at our glorious hybrid perpetuals 
and teas until their beauty is ruined! Fortu- 
nately, his numbers are not large, and close 
watch may find him at his work, and compass 
his destruction. There are many who consid- 
er it unsafe to use poison about the buds and 
blossoms of roses, on account of those ab- 
sent-minded individuals who have a habit of 
chewing the petals.—[V. Cranford. 





A Potato-Gathering Fork.—The cut shows a 
homemade fork that will do 
sorting 


good work in 


picking up and potatoes that have 





been dug out upon the ground. The wooden 
teeth, or tines, are the teeth from a cast-off 
drag rake. The sides keep the tubers from 
rolling off, while the head piece is stout 
enough to hold the handle, its sides and the 
tines firmly. The tines can be placed near 
enough together to lift all the potatoes, or 
only those above a certain size, thus sorting 
them. 


The Most Profitable Greenhouses.—W. W. 
Rawson finds a large house imnuch cheaper to 
run than a small one, and recommends those 
from 36 to 50 ft wide and frum 300 to 400 
ft long. Steam heat is much cheaper and 
easier controlled than hot water. All pipes 
are four feet above the ground. There are no 
benches, but all vegetables are grown in the 
ground below the pipes. The air is kept at 
32° F at night, and 40° Fin day time for 
lettuce. He finds electric light pays as he 
gains one-seventh of the time by keeping the 
lights going until one o’clock at night. He 
thus grows a crop of lettuce in six weeks that 
otherwise would take seven weeks. 








Jersey's Sweet Potato Crop—According to 
advices from Vineland, a center of great pro- 
duction, the crop is large and the quality good, 
from an acreage smaller than that of ’96. The 
liberal rate of yield may give as many barrels 


as last year, although this is not yet deter- 
mined as few of the sweets have been mar- 
keted. Sales of early varieties have been 


made in a smail way at $2 50 per bbl. 


EE 
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Wheat Situation Intensified. 


the French wheat 
prospec- 


The serious shortage in 
crop this year makes that country a 
tive large importer. Such well posted and 
conservative authorities as the Corn Trade 
News give voice to the opinion that France 
will need to import at least 80 million bush- 
els wheat; this on the assumption that the 
‘OT crop of that country will turn out 240 mil- 
lions, a figure considerably higher than the 
estimates ot some French experts. The ’91 
crop was 340 millions. Big crops of oats and 
harley served to offset the French wheat short- 
age of 1891, and it was not till ’93 that her 
cereals were generally short. Then they were 
nearly 200 million bushels less than the erops 
of 94-5 and 160 millions (or nearly 22 %) less 
than the average for 1891-2-4-5. Following 
this shortage in ’93, Franceimported 129 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains, including 54 mil- 
lions of wheat, or nearly three times as much 
as usual. We append a table showing the 
French wheat crop and other cereals, also her 
imports in the 12 months succeeding the har- 
vest, all in millions of bushels: 

Crop year Wheat Other Total Imports 
1897, 225 C275? 600? ? 
1896, 340 d440 780 a? 
1895, 443 773 44 
1804, 337 439 776 50 
1893, 310 579 129 
1892, 30 406 707 42 
1891, 387 701 

a Commercial estimates vary from 200 to as 
high as 280 millions; this 225 is tentatively 
suggested. }b In the absence of official data 
for all other cereals, they may be placed at 
440 for '96, or about the same as for previous 
years. ec Except for rye, which is not very 
important in France, we have no data sufii- 
cient to base an estimate of this year’s prod- 
uct of other cereals in France, but employ 375 
as midway between the shortage of ’93 and 
the big crop of ’95. d Complete data of all 
cereal imports, for year ended July 31, ‘97, 
not yet published. It is only fair to add that 
much grain is smuggled into France that 
does not appear in the official returns. 

In connection with this shortage in France, 
and the necessity of importing liberal quanti- 
ties of breadstuffs,it is interesting to note that 
latest advices from Argentina, another im- 
portant wheat producer, are not consoling to 
the bears who are always seeking reasons for 
depressing the market. Public cables last 
week spoke of locusts invading the Argentine 
wheat fields, something of great seriousness 
if eventually confirmed. If that country is to 
be plagued with locusts the next few weeks, 
as was the case a year ago, the exportable 
surplus of Argentine wheat for the first six 
months of 98 may prove very much smaller 
than earlier counted upon. It is too early, 
however, to determine fully whether that 
country will bave a small or a liberal amount 
to ship to Europe, competing with American 
and Russian grown. Argentina has not ship- 
ped a bushel of wheat for weeks, and practi- 
eally nothing since the first of last April. 
During 8 mos of ’97 to the close of August her 
exports were only 1,700,000 bu, against 17,000,- 
000 bu (teh fold) in ’96 and 35,600,000 bu same 
time in ’95. The newspapers are now full of 
the potato failure in Ireland, suggesting fur- 
ther requirements of breadstuffs, although the 
higher prices of wheat and flour must result 
in underconsumption in important parts of 
Europe. But afterall, the U S and Russia 
hold the whip hand this year in the world’s 
~ heat markets. 


Wool Holds the Advance, 


Further positive advances have been scored 
in wool since our last review of the situation, 
and so far as outward appearances are con- 
cerned the tone is as strong as atany time yet. 
The surprise is that no tuaterial reaction has 
taken place after such a sharp advance follow- 
ing the passage of the tariff bill. Sales are 
enormous and holders as a rule independent, 
although bere and there disposed to take prof- 
its. Compared with late August farm fleeces 
are 1@2c per |b higher, while far west wwools 
show even more advance. The latter are sold 
to the easten markets largely on the scoured 
basis; these asa rule show 3@5¢ upturn. A 
glance at the subjoined table will indicate the 
improvement since May 1, and compared with 
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a year ago an advance is apparent of 50 %, 
roughly speaking. 

While much of the demand is speculative in 
character, there is at the same time liberal 
buying for account of mills. The goods situ- 
ation is encouraging in the main, stocks of 
foreign wools in this country are decreasing 
rapidly, and it is believed the coming sales 
of colonial fleeces in London will show an ad- 
vance. When prices reach an importing basis 
the upward trend is liable to be arrested. In 
our table of guotations Boston figures are 
used; that is the largest market in tbe coun- 
try for home and foreign wools, and best re- 
flects the tone of the market. New York and 
Philadelphia quotations are much the 
while Chicago, St J-ouis and western markets 
must recognize freight differences, as the 
buik of the domestic clip is consumed in the 
east. 

Sept 20 Aug2l Mayl Augl Augl 
S897 1897 1897 1896 = 1895 


Ohio and Pa, 


XX and above, 17@18 18@19 
‘ 16@17 17@18 
17@18 20@21 


12@13 14 


25@26 25@26 22@23 
A, 23 = 21@22 
Nol, 27@28 2627 
Fine unwashed, 1s@!9 1S@1y 
Ohio combing, 
Ohio delaine, 
Michigan, 
X and above, 22 20 18 14415 16@17 
Nol, 23@24 22 li@is 19@20 
Fine unwashed, 15@16 5 ll@l2 13 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 
Combing 44 blood, 
Clothing, 14 blood, 
‘exas (scoured basis), 
Spring fine, $5@50 
Spring medium, 4043 
California (seoured basis), 
Spring, northern free, 48@49 43@44 
Southern, e 44@47 37@42 
Territory ordinary (second basis), 
Fine, 47@48 45046 
Medium, 40@42 40@42 
Col and New Mexico, 
Improved, 
Coarse and carpet, 
Foreign wools, 
Australian combing, 5864 
Australian clothing, 56@58 
Cape Colony clothing, 47@50 


28029 2%@.7 2: : 19 21 


18@20 
18@19 


21@23 W@21 M@15 
20@23 2wa2l 
30@32 


27@28 


34@37 


30@32 


42045 
34a4d2 
323@37 


32@35 


asl 
2530 
34@35 
30@31 


15@17 
i2@l4 


20@31 
26027 
12@14 
10@12 


17@20 
15@16 


15@17 
15@16 
0@24 
18@20 


13@13 


53@60 22428 22726 
Q2@24 4560583 We24 
3045 12@16 Wels 


Cloverseed Awaiting a Foreign 


Demand, 


The future of the cloverseed market and the 
best disposition to make of the crop is some- 
thing of a puzzle to ail interested. This jour- 
nal as been making considerable inquiry 
among those in a position to know, relative 
to the volume of the crop and the _ possible 
outlet for the seed. Our returns summarized 
indicate a liberal yield, present prices low at 
points of accumulation and interior shipping 
stations, and producers quite undetermined 
whether to sell at existing low figures or hold 
for an advance. Some of the most important 
states of production are securing a_ liberal 
yield, notably, parts of Ind, O, ete. This is 
also true in a measure of Md, Pa and Va, 
while further west the outturn is smaller. 
Much depends, however, upon the weather in 
the immediate future during the period of cur- 
ing and threshing. Consignments of new crop 
cloverseed are received at Chicago, Toledo, 
Baltimore and other eastern markets, but the 
season is not fully opened, ‘buyers hesitate, 
and present prices are not quite satisfactory 
to producers. 

One year with another cloverseed prices 
are shaped very largely by the character of 
the foreign demand. Europe ordinarily ab- 
surbs our surplus cloverseed, and while de- 
manding a choice grade, wili buy freeiy if 
prices are moderate. Export houses at Chi- 
cago and eastern cities are doing little so far, 
and are evidently not yet prepared to operate 
largely. Some of the best posted people in 
the trade believe a considerable quantity of 
seed was carried over in Europe and that this 
may affect the demand for the American crop. 
So far as that is concerned, however, there is 
nothing to indicate that either France or Ger- 
many has an excessive crop of ’97 seed. The 
present low prices on this side of the water 
are favorable to an increasing foreign demand 
a little later. Within the last week or two 
prices have declined to a phenomenally low 
level, and this has induced more speculative 
buying, both cash and October deliveries. 
Such small part of the new crop as has gone 
forward shows general excellence in point of 
quality. A good many farmers are undoubt- 
edly inclined to hold for an advance. This is 
due to two reasons; one, the fact of dollar 
wheat, the other, that many producers are 
tinancially able to store their seed fora time 
instead of marketing it as soon as it leaves 


sane. 
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the threshing machine at present prices, whi 
are exceptionally low. During the 12 
ended June 30, which took in the clover « 
of the fall of ’96, the total exports of 
from the U S made the handsome total of i3.- 
043,000 lbs, against 5,540,000 lbs. The aver 
export value of all cloverseed exported 
year was $7 69 per 100 lbs,against 7 89 the pr 
ious year. 
LT 

Canned Goods Market Stronger—Neurly 
descriptions have advanced - slightly, «a 
evidently the end is not yet. Tomatoes 
hibit especial strength; stocks of old are 
duced and much uncertainty exists as to 
coming pack, owing to unfavorable weath: 
conditions. The N Y Journal of Comms 
says offerings of tomatoes from _ southe: 
packers have been almost entirely withdraw: 
Maine, New York, Indiana, Iowa and other 
western state packers are in many instar 
unwilling to enter into contracts at 
bids, most of them, itis said, haying over-s 
Trade is quiet, however, with little or 
speculative buying. California canned go 
have shown an advancing tendency, pa 
ularly peaches. The position of the can 
goods trade is one of more tirmness than 
months. 


curre 


The Hay Situation is not essentially ci 
ed from that noted in our exhaustive r 
last week. An important part of the eur 
arrivals in leading markets is poor t 
common in quality, with inquiry chietls 
the better grades of timothy and in the 
timothy and prairie. The undertone is o: 
easiness owing to rather excessive offe: 
since the new croup began to move. The 
mand for hay on export account is still s 
thing of the future. England has 
fairly good crop from a full acreage and 
eral rate of yield, estimated by one auth: 
to be 14 tons per acre, or approximatels 
200,000 tons from 6,800,000 acres. The crop 
Great Britain does not vary much 
with another. 


secures 


one 


Manufacturers of Potato Starch in New Eng 
land and the northwestern states are greatly 
interested in the crop outlook. The recent 
advance in the price of starch has gre 
stimulated the industry. Under the big pot 
to crops of one and two years ago the prod 
tion was so large that prices declined to 
unprofitable point. But recently in sympatiiy 
with the assured shortage in potatoes ani 
higher prices for same the product advancel 
materially. There is a limit to this, however, 
because a much higher level would to 
increase imports of foreign starch. 

Early Cranberries are Shown ratlier scant 
favor in the markets so far. This is due part- 
ly to lack of color in the fruit, and partly to 
the earliness of the season, consumers prefer- 
ring apples, grapes and other fruits at pres- 
ent. The harvest is,now in progress in nearly 
all sections of Cape Cod and New Jersey, and 
developments point to the correctness of eal- 
lier estimates of positive shortage. 


serve 


An Insignificant Corn Acreage is the rule in 
Australia. In the one province of N S W 
there was an increase from 60,000 acres growhL 
in ’62 to only 211,000 acres in ’96. The aver- 
age yield is a little more than 31 bn per acre. 
The U Scorn acreage approximates 83,000,000 
acres. No danger of Australian competition 
for a long time to come. 


The Production of Gold in N S W, one of tlie 
leading Australian colonies, showed a steady 
gain during the last few years until it reached 
360,000 ounces in ’95, followed by a decline {to 


296,000 ounces in ’96. Since the ‘iscovery of 
gold in 1851, that colony has yielded 11,718,000 
ounces, worth roundly $215,000,000. 

The New York Wool Exchange 
second auction sale, disposing of 1,100,000 lbs 
wool. Among transactions were fine Montana 
at 133 and 14c per lb, fine medium 157@15 
and medium 16}c. 


The Flood of Golden Grain—During one 
week alone at the opening of September 
Chicago received grain and flour equal to 13,- 
220,000 bu. 


’ 


has held its 















Further Progress in Butter Exports. 


lhe results of the third experimental butter 
pment abroad (made in June) under the 
auspices of the dept of agri are now made 
public and are generally satisfactory. The 
butter was Minnesota creamery in 56-lb boxes 
‘ and Massachusetts creamery in 
stall tubs and faney prints. It cost 2he per 
carry the western butter to London, 

e the expense attending the eastern prod- 

r, owing to absence of refriger- 


nd tubs. 


wus greater 


r car line from Massachusettsto NY. The 
utter was all handled by the dept agent in 
ndon, who sold it to retail dealers at 15 to 


c, the same grade being worth lic at N Y. 
the same time the London retailer was 
for fancy Danish butter. The 
rican trial shipments were all sold at re- 


having 20e 


tail to consumers at 24, 25 and 26c, or the 
me as the then current prices of Danish. 
The Minnesota butter cost about l6c laid 


down in London, sold to the retailers at 
$18.20 per 100 lbs, showing a fair profit all 
round in the transaction. The Massachu- 
etts butter was of equally tine quality and 
ilthough some of it sold to dealers at 19}c, 
the small packages were not liked by the 
trade: this butter was worth 20c for local sale 
in the neighborhood where made. Our prime 
butter is steadily gaining in favor in Europe. 
\ugust exports from the U S were 5,178,000 
lbs, no increase over a year ago, but for the 
§ mos were 21,714,517 Ibs, against only 
15,496,738 lbs same period in ’96. 





A Remedy for Scour in Calves. 


A. J. STANTON. 


in calves gives trouble on all, 


Scouring and 


sometimes causes very serious loss on a few, 
farms. It is an infectious dysentery in young 


tnimals, and frequently less than 10% of those 
attacked are saved. The more general trou- 
je is known as white gastroente- 
ritis, and most farmers have a private remedy 
forit. A great thing is to prevent scour if 
possible by the careful changing of food and 
diet generally. On looking 
hrough the cow houses on a large Danish 
dairy farm recently, I noticed that in the 
is in the calf pens there were always 
two lumps for the animals to lick. One was 
1 customary piece of rock salt and the other 
1 piece of chalk. To an inquiry, the learned 
professor who had the farm under his direc- 
tion replied that {it was to keep the calves 
from becomiug sour in the stomach. He add- 
ed that rock salt and chalk were always easily 
accessible and the calves were never or rarely 
troubled with the complaint which is so preva- 
lent on American farms. Inall probability it 
may be an old-fashioned precaution, known to 

any people, as prepared chalk is a constit- 
uent of some remedies for diarrhea and 
scouring, but it is not generally followed. It 
is easy of trial, and those who put it to a test 
would do well to relate their experience, 
favorable or otherwise, as the case may be, 
for the benefit of others. 


scours ofr 


ittention to 


r} 
] 
i 





Fighting Tuberculosis.—The model farm of 
Count Wedell in Denmark is described by 
the London Field for July 24: ‘‘Mr Wedeli is 
following in the wake of Prof Bang’s teach- 
ing; he is determined that his herd shall be 
composed only of animals that are free from 
he recognizes the danger to the 
farmer of loss, it may be of ruin, which fol- 
lows on the spread of consumption, yet he 
resides upon a thinly inhabited island. Out 
of something like 300 head of his cattle, a 

irge proportion have reacted after the tuber- 
culin test; in other words, the rise of tem- 
perature has shown that they are afflicted with 
the disease, insignificant as in many cases the 
esions may be. The animals which react are 

1t slaughtered or sold, butare simply housed 
part. fed by a separate staff of men and 
grazed on separate fields. The tests are 
iade twice a year and Count Wedell has every 
ope that by foliowing this plan unremitting- 
y he will in a very few years be able to show 
i. clean bill of health.’’ The hope of freeing 
this large herd of cattle of tuberculosis by the 
employment of the plan described, is based 
upon the extensive and eminently successful 
experience of Prof Bang, which extends over 


the disease: 





THE DAIRY 





reported 
Pearson, 


apnumber of years and has been 
upon in your journal.—| Leonard 
Pa State Veterinarian. 


Composition of Full Cream Cheese—Investi- 
gations nade by the Pennsylvania experi- 
ment station as to the composition of cheese 
show that in five states and provinces aver- 
age factory milk ve1y rarely produces green 
cheese containing less fat than the Pennsyl- 
vania legal standard for full cream cheese, 
viz, 32 %. Four sets of experiments show 
that the green cheese loses about 5 % in 
weight during one month’s curing, and that 
this loss is chiefly in the water content of 
the cheese. Consequently a green cheese con- 
taining only 30.5 % of fat wiil probably be of 
standard ‘‘full cream’’ quality aiter one 
month’s curing Neither minor variations in 
manufacture—providing gross carelessness be 
avoided—nor variations in the factory milk 
supply, unless it include much partly-skim- 
med milk, are to be feared as acause of de- 
ficiency in fat. 

Tightening Barbed Wire Fence.—Press the 
wire around on the post and drive astaple, a 


’ 


























in to hold it. Unless the wire is very slack 
a 
4 
oe 
e 
— 
= 
dead Mee wh. po 
stapling every third or fourth post in this 
manner will be sufficient. If the posts are 
round, so much the better.—[F. H. Hubbard. 


Scours in Lambs.—M. M. wants a remedy for 


scours in lambs. The lambs shouid be taken 
from the ewes and fed on boiled skimmilk 
and malt. If you cannot get the malt, boil 
the milk and put a teaspoonful of chalk to 
each lamb, or 4 a teaspoonful of lime water 
to each lamb. Ifthe lambis sick and will 
not take milk, give it 50 drops each of spirits 


of camphor and tincture of opium at a dose in 
a little water every four hours until better. 





Australia Creamery Notes—A Sydney cream- 
ery paid llc per gal for 27,100 lbs milk used 
in June. Another creamery, making 12,000 
lbs butter for the month, paid farmers 324c¢ 
per Ib butter fat. The Byron Bay creamery 
received 28}c per lb for 71,000 lbs butter made 
in June. The three factories of the N 5S W 
cmy company made 40 tons butter in June; 
milk tested high and commanded an average 
vrice of 13}c per gal. 

——— 


Basket and Question Box. : 


More Money in Use—Evidence of the large 
z:xpansion of business is afforded by the loans 
and discounts of the New York city banks. 
According to Henry Clews, the city banks are 
aow loaning 14 % more than the highest vol- 
ame ever attained in the history of their oper- 
ations, indicating a return to a condition of 
normal activity. For the first week in Sept 
the aggregate loans of N Y banks were 569 
million dollars. The maximuin loans in a 
nuinher of years past are as foilows: In ‘96 
456 millions, ’95 523, °% 500, °93 400, “92 (a 
normal year) 487, 91 408, °90 407, ‘89 499 and 
788 394 million dollars. 








Little Work for Evaporators—Last year 26,- 
900 cases evaporated apples were made in this 
town. What the amount will be this coming 
season is problematical and many evaporators 
will not start up. Most of the apples will be 
made into chops. The crop in this vicinity 
is almost a failure. Many growers will not 
have envugh to put jnto the cellar for winter 
use and for cider.—[J. H. Worden, Oswego 
Co, N Y. 

An Important Timothy Section—A good crop 
of this seed has been secured in central Iowa 
and is moving rapidly to market, while the 
southern part of the state complains of poor 
yield. E. W. Miller, a leading dealer of 
Guthrie Co, writes that the weather has been 
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Does 2 oon “ast 
or injure the hands ee 
Does not burn red 


Morse Bros Prem. 0 
CANTON, MAS —Z 
STOV 


P< > SUN PAS ’ POLISH 
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Best Quality- rather Quantity 
FORA QUICK SHINE 
APPLIEDanoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 


TESLA cium Pre 


























ria CEMENT ‘ROOF ING 


ae: suitable to 


a rir: B... - 
low priced, lasta 
a lifetime, and is 
better andc heap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily pat it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guara nteed. 
fend for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. 
25 Wayme Avenue, - - kland, Ohio. 








Improved em 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt. or by Steam 
‘urbine. Sizes to suit all. 

We have Everything for Dairy and 

Creamery. Circulars Free. * 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 











perfect for handling the seed during the past 
30 days. 

Get High-Class Sires.—When you buys a boar, 
do you get the cheapest that the breeder 


will sell, or do you pay a fair price and 
secure a good one? Do you realize that 
the boar is one-half the litter of pigs? 
If you have a poor sow only one litter 
of pigs that are not up tothe mark will be 


obtained, 
do not get 
are away below the average. 


but if you breed to a poor boar jou 
even one good litter. They all 
The best in the 


way of sires is always the cheapest in the 
end. Try it one year and see if Iam uot 


tiddick 

California Will Ship 1000 carloads of dried 
fruit this season iu excess of last year's ship- 
ments. As nearly ascan now be estimated 
the apricot cropis three times that of ‘96, 
peaches about the same. prunes 25 to 30 % 
heavier, raisins 11 % more, plums about the 
same, pears 10 % less and honey 50 % heay- 
1er. 


right.—[E. T. 





New Califorma Barley is going abroad ata 
liberal rate, Aug exports from San Francisco 
being half as much as total shipments from 
that port for the first 8 mos of this year. 
Barley exports from the U S -8 mos, 10,780,000 
bu, compared with 7,271,000 bu last year. 


Britain’s Farming Operations—The ojily in- 
crease in area devoted to staple crops in Great 
Britain last year was in wheat and clover hay. 
Compared with ’96 there was an —— 
acreage in wheat of 11.5%, hay 5.3%. Barley 
shows a decrease of more than 3 % ot, on 2 &% 
potatoes 10.5 %, hops 6 %. 


Siloing Frosted Corn.—If corn is caught by 
early frosts. put it into the silo and wet down 
well. It will come out in good condition and 
make desirable feed. 

Australian Wool Freights—The present aver- 
age cost of carriage of wool from Sydney to 
London is 68¢ per 100 Ibs; ten years ago it 
was 7ic. 

Uses for Clover Seed—C. H. M., Ind: There 
is no demand for cloverseed for any purpose 
except sowing. 
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When to Buy Hatching Outfits. 


FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 


A subscriber asks a dozen or more questions 
about ineubaturs and brooders. He wants to 
know when is the best time to purchase a 
hatching outfit and what one needs. Right 
now is the time to buy hatching outfits. Ev- 
ery man and woman who is contemplating the 
purchase of an incubator for next spring’s 
work should do it right now. Don’t wait un- 
til you desire to begin hatching, for if you do 
you are sure to meet with disappointment of 
some sort. Get the machine into your posses- 
sion as soon as possible, so that you can 
carefully study it and learn just how all the 
parts operate before you need to put an egg 
into it. Of course you have selected, or in- 
tend to build, a place forit. If such is the 
case, get the machine into it as soon as possi- 
ble, fill the tank with water, fire up and see 
whether you can keep the temperature of the 
egg chamber at 103 for a week. If not, you 
will have to make some changes in the room, 
or move the machine to another place. You 
ought to settle all these things before you he- 
gin business; in fact, you must if you expect 
to be successful. 

My advice is to put up a little building es- 
pecially for the incubator. It may be made of 
rough board covered, or lined, with any good 
rooting paper. An incubator is a safe machine 
to have about if it is properly managed, but a 
single ‘‘forgot’’ may bring disaster to both 
machine and building. Itis always best to 
be on the safe side. 

For each 150 or 200-egg incubator two good 
brooders are required. I would rather have 
four than two, but a person can get along 
with two. Besides the brooders you wili need 
two or three boxes 24 to 3 ft square and 12 to 
15 in deep. These are for the chicks after they 
ure removed from the brooder to make room 
for the next hatch. These boxes should stand 





INTERIOR OF DOUBLE 


Hover covers raised, showing the hot water pipes. 
Boiler arranged so it need not be sunk in a pit. 


Heated hovers on the left. 
heated pens on the right. 


Boiler and sawdust pile at the end. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


about 3in above the floor, and the covers 
should be loose so they can be removed when 
the boxes are to be cleaned out. Chicks six 
weeks old will do well enough iu these boxes, 
provided they are kept inside a_ building and 
the chicks are not allowed to get wet. 

Now is the time to buy incubators for next 
season’s work, and now is the time to get 
your brooders and boxes and coups and other 
necessary articles on hand and ready for busi- 
ness; to get your buildings constructed, yards 
fenced in, hand grain mill, etc, set up and in 
readiness, if you wish to avoid hurry, worry 
and disappointment, I think incubator and 
brooder manufacturers make a great mistake 
by not advertising and pushing sales more 
extensively at this season of the year. Their 
patrons would have much better success and 
be better satisfied with results if they could 
be induced to get their machines eariy enough 
to make a thorough study of them before 
starting up. Answers to other questions along 
this line will appear later. 

<centiiliaatnaiae 

A Criticism.—Bulletin No 51 of the U S de- 
partment of agriculture on standard varieties 
of chickens has been severely criticised by 
some of the agricultural and a number of the 
poultry papers. It has been commended and 
defended by other agricultural papers, not 
wellup on such matters. As this bulletin 
contains nothing new or that which is not 
found in poultry buvoks that have long been 
on the market, it will not compete with any 
up-to-date publications. In fact, as it will 
mostly reach people who are unfamiliar with 
poultry literature, it may serve as an educa- 
tor, and eventually increase the demand for 
first-class poultry books. I do not consider 
the money spent by the government in this 
edition as entirely wasted. The claim, how- 


ever, that many of the illustrations were re- 
stock cuts published years ago 
artist without 


ee = =. 


drawn from 


and used by the author and 


of Mr Rankin’s other brooder houses, was fully described in our issue of Sept 4. 


credit, seems to be well founded and is hard. 
ly creditable in a government publication,— 
{Samuel Cushman. 

A Fall Chicken Coop.—Atthe beginning of 
September the small coops scattered about 
get too small for the growing chicks. If ig 
not convenient to put them into the perma. 
nent quarters with the older fowls, nor is it 


wise to allow them to shift for themselves out 
of doors, roosting on fences and in apple 
trees. A simple plan to meet the fall require- 
ments of chickens is shown in the accompa- 
nying cut. Four stakes are driven into the 
ground, and a bit of roof frame nailed to the 
top. Over this is stretched and tacked the 
cheapest kind of cotton cloth, a door and ven- 
tilating opevings being arranged as shown in 
the sketch. Perches can be nailed from corner 
post to corner post, diagonally, and the grow- 
ing chicks kept there till the weather becomes 
cool enough to make winter quarters 
sary. The cioth can then be taken off 
saved for another season. 

The Argentine Wheat Crop to be harvested 
next. December is estimated by the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News at approximately 80,000,000 
bu, subject to possible damage during the 
next two or three months. The crop a year 
ago was placed at 24,000,000. 


neces- 


and 





BROODER HOUSE FOR OLDER DUCKLINGS 


Feeding compartments between them and the aisle. 


Un- 
The construction of this, also 











The Shipment of Apples in Bulk. 


AYERS, CHICAGO. 


Cc B 


My okservation leads me to believe that the 


shipment of apples in bulk to leading mar- 
kets 18 a detriment “alike to producer, shipper 
and receiver. The great difficulty with the 


shipment of apples in bulk appears to be in 
that when the cropis heavy and se- 
lect barrel stock 1s about all that is needed to 
supply the demand which can be_ had at re- 

unerative prices, the bulk apples are rushed 
to market in quantities, because by shipping 
them in bulk as ‘‘cider apples’’ a lower rate 

obtained than can be had on barreled stock 
and the cost of packing and package is saved. 
The result is a glut of the market which 
affects good and fancy barreled stock as 
wueh, if not more, than bulk apples. 

‘Take the case of the past season’s business. 
Common to poor bulk apples were forced upon 


the fact 


the market from the opening, and soon were 
pressing for sale so heavily that they filled a 
large proportion of the demand. And what 


is worse, these bulk apples are given prefer- 
euce on team tracks by the railroad companies, 


receivers being allowed to hold them in the 
cars as long as they will pay $1 per day de- 
murrage on the car and making it next to 


impossible for receivers of barrel stock to get 
at their goods, placing the latter at great dis- 
advantage. 

On account of the congested condition of 
railroad yards, occasioned by enormous re- 
ceipts of bulk apples, the barrel stock must 
suffer again, by the great delay which is oc- 
casioned in the delivery of same. My investi- 
gations lead me to believe the railroads do 
great deal of interest in this mat- 
hand the almost unan- 
receivers is that bulk 
which should be either 


not take a 
ter. Upon the other 

i! expression of 
apples are a nuisance, 


ous 


abolished or restricted in some way. The 
concensus of opinion is that if this grade of 
fruit was not favored by the railroads witha 


special rate it would be better for all concern- 
ed. For when we have a heavy crop of ap- 
ples it is better for the market that the poor 
stock that cannot stand full tariff rate should 
remain in the country, and not be brought 
to market to depress prices on prime fruit. 
When the crop is light, and the inferior ap- 
ples are needed, they will stand the full tariff 
rate and yet yield the shippers fair returns. 
In other words, in years of light crops the 


freight rate will be a much smaller propor- 
tion of the gross value, and will not be as 
ich felt 
SOME RECEIVERS FAVOR BULK APPLES. 
find a very small minority of receivers 


who appear to look with some favor on bulk 
ipples and believe they are in the warket to 
stay. One of my correspondents, a Chicago 
receiver, cites the fact that in the future the 
track men may be expected to take a great 
deal ot the apple business because of the pres- 
ence of the bulk applesr he believes that the 
bulk apple is an advanced idea upcn which 
the grower and shipper will seize as a solu- 
tion of the cheaper marketing of their fruit, 
and believes growers might better have mar- 


keted their better grades in bulk early in the 
season than hold and sell later at prices no 
better than that paid earlier for ‘‘seconds.’’ 
He holds the opinion that inferior apples 
sold in the orchard at low prices generally 
net the shipper more than his better apples 
after the extra cost of packing and freight 


has been paid. 

If it were a question as to 
method of increasing consumption of apples, 
I should say, of course, shipments in bulk at 
the lower rates. But we are discussing this 
matter from a business and not froin a philan- 
thropie standpoint. Therefore I summarize 
my suggestions as follows: The profit in a 
guaged correctly by its 

lume. Glut always results in Josses to both 

roducer and receiver; therefore anything 
hich produces a glutis a detriment to both. 
Lam of the opinion that the low rate on bulk 
cause of gluts af certain 
protits to all con- 

I believe that the abolition of the 
rate on bulk apples would ina great 
Ineasure reduce the supply of such, or at least 

iscourage the shipmet of the more inferior 
and that the increased revenue on 


what is the best 


business cannot be 


apples has heen the 
1 hence has reduced 


rned. 
tower 


Stock, 











MONEY CROPS 


these bulks shipments would more than offset 
the losses the railroads would incur through 
barring out of the markets the inferior fruit. 
I telieve that this league should use every 
effort to discourage the shipment of apples in 
bulk. This should not be taken to mean that 
the rate upon cider apples should be abolish- 
ed, but railroads should see to it that apples 
shipped upon the cider apple rates are of that 
grade. 





Higher Prices for Dried Apples. 


Evaporators are at workin the apple sec- 
tions of western N Y, Mich and elsewhere, 
but the outturn will be much less than last 
year, owing to the skort crop of fruit. In the 


heavy apple section of western N Y windfalls 
and other poor apples are being evaporated, 
but practically none of the commodity on the 
market. While the ’97 output of evaporated 
apples will prove small compared with last 
year, itis believed liberal quantities of old 
fruit are still in cold storage, some well post- 
ed people in the trade claiming more than 
ever before; certain coolers having product as 
old as that of ’93. 

Prices for new evaporated 
hands are scarcely yet established, 
generally considered quotations will rule 
higher than iast year. Some dealers believe 
the evaporator men will get 5 to 6c per Jb, and 
exporters are in some instances now offering 
for future delivery 7c fob N Yeity. This 
contemplates prime evaporated apples in car- 
lots for shipments in October and November. 
Dried skins, cores and chopped apples are 
also relatively high, with prices to producers 
1}to 2c per Ib. 


apples at first 
but it is 


a es 

Notes on the Cabbage Crop—An _ extensive 
grower in Champaign Co, Ill, says the crop 
in that section will fall short at least 60 % 
compared with an average crop; one market 


gardener who put out 60,000 plants thinks he 


will have less than 20,000 for market. An- 
other will have 2000 out-of 8000 sets, due to 
long continued drouth. <A leading market 


gardener of Saratoga Co, N Y, writes us the 
outlook for the cabbage crop is poor compared 
with an average year, due to excessive moist- 
ure, present price $3@6 per 100. 
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Helping Tired Mothers and Civing Rosy 
Cheeks to Children. 


Thousands of tired, nervous, worried 
women have found strength, help and hav- 
piness in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies 
their blood, strengthens their nerves, and 
gives them good appetites. Pale and puny 
children are given rosy cheeks and vigorous 
appetites by the great blood-enriching quali- 
ties of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is indeed the 
mother’s friend, and it may well have a place 
in thousands of families. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’ s Pills 








are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 






You Can 
Pay Off Your 


Morigage 


This winter 
by working evenings for 
Tue Lapies' HomE JournaL. 
We want good agents and 
offer good pay. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 











Scientific Chicken 
Fountain. . Sian: 


MADE, 

Scratch dirt into it. 

Foul water with 
droppings. 

Upset Container. 

Waste the water. 


Fowls | 
Can’t 


Chicks can’t fall into st. 

Water fed into Sight as used. 

Made of glazed stoneware. 

Container holds one gallon. 

Price 35 cents boxed, ready for 
shipment. 

Shipped by express unless 
otherwise ordere 

Remit postal note only. 


Enterprise PotteryCo., 
New Brighton, Pa. 





And now to make tnem 
lay. An elegant cut in 
colorsof ENCLAND' 
CHOICEST FOWL 

made from life. Mailed 
for a stamp. 


P.A. WEE 
STER. Cazenovia, N 
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wo Great EGG MAKERS 


WD) MANN’S SEES, POX CUTTER: 


Ae For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 
et F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 





CRUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, C rgmey Oyster Shells, Calcite, Granulated 
Bone, Groun Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 














third-class machine, 
serve you longest. 


yourself. Send for 
desired particulars. 


RANDOLPH 





Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 


Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little money in sight and 
things looked brighter. They look brighter for the farmer now than 
for ten years past. Don't put off so wise and safe a purchase a day 
longer—you can make it now and there could be no better time. Put 
it in to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other 
investment you ever made. Now that the time has come don't make 


the mistake of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or 
which 1s * 
Get the best and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and 
If you are in doubt in 
hew * 


cheap’ on paper and in first cost only. 
uny way, try and see for 


Baby ”’ or Dairy Catalogue No. 257 and any 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


AND CANAL 
CHICAGO. 


sTs., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
| NEW YORK. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it ost largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
TERMS 


Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months Subscriptions can commence at any time 








during the year speciinet copy free. 
Renewals The date opposite your name on your 
.or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 


spaid. Thus Jan. "98. shows that payment has been re- 
eived up to Jannary |, Feb. "98. to February 1, 1898, 
Some time is required after money is received 


1898; 






a itso on 
be e the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
chanyed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If vou do not wish the journal continued for 


subseription bas expired, you 
discontinue it 

When ordering a change in the 
sure to give their old as 


r your 


another vear aftet 
Should the ify us to 

Change in Address 
aikhiress, subscribers should be 


well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptious erms senton applieation 

Acdivertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 





ates, See that department? 


foreign countries 


mivertising rs 
Subscriptions—To all 
per year, postpaid 
muld be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts m “ut by regular mail. Postage stamps 
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URANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

li ! 


omestead Building 
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Foreign 
22.00 or ss 4d 
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Tom Reed is about as level-headed as_ they 
He shows how hard times have 
of production in every industry. 


make ’em. 
reduced cost 


Moreover, the people have learned habits of 
economy that were unknown in former flush 
times, and all these advantages we carry into 
the coming days of prosperity, witn all that 


they imply. With the next run of good prices, 
lower though they may be than in earlier 
years, we have a wider margin of profit, 


} 11 
shail 


and wealth will resume its accumulations 
ata pace never before reached. Even the 
pessimistic Boston Herald remarks: ‘‘ Here 


is sound and encouraging philosophy and 

sound economic doctrine, which makes the 

promise of the near future bright indeed."’ 
——— 

press league at its last 

resolved 


cougress 


The agrienltural 
meeting did one good thing when it 
that the so-called national farmers’ 
be enlarged by the addition of the 
paper, society and 
stock breeders’ This would do 
much to overcome the just eriticism of the 
congress. men 
appointed by the governors of the respective 
States, it will be open tu the charge of 
Even with the amend- 
agricultural press, the 
less political in 


should 
head of each agricultural 
association. 


So long as it is coin posed of 


con- 
sisting of politicians. 

ment suggested by the 
congress will still be more or 


its character su long as the governors name 
the delegates, as at present. 
a a 
The conditions that began last fall, and 


which are bringing about good times in the 
United States, J. T. W. and others are in- 
formed were: (1) The natural recovery of this 
and other countries from the collapses of 1888- 
O03 following 20 or 25 years of marvelous ex- 
pansion and development all over the world. 
(2) Reduced areas abroad in fall grains, due 
to previous low prices and to unfavorable 
weather. (3) The locust plague in the Argen- 
tine, which so ruined the wheat crop harvested 
in Dec and Jan last that up to Sept 1 less 
than 2 million bu have been exported, com- 





EDITORIAL 


pared to 17 millions in like period last year 
and 36 million bushels in same time of ’95. 
Opinions differ as to the influence domestic 
political events have had upon the times. 
Our own judgment 1s that the vital influences 
were the world-wide natural causes above 
touched upon, aided to a marked degree by 
an unfavorable summer in Europe. 





As notable a contribution as yet made to 
our chronicle of the New Departure in Rural 
Life is Rev Dr Washington Gladden’s article 
on another page upon Social starvation, the 
needs of rural home life. Indeed, we believe 
this to be the best study yet made of the 
changed conditions of farming in their effect 
upon the hoine life of farmers and their fam- 
qualified to 


ilies. Dr Gladden is specially 

make such a comparison and the logical de- 
duetions from it, because he has been away 
from farm life long enough to recognize the 
changes, and yet in close touch with his  fel- 


lowmen in all walks of life and in hearty 
sympathy with them, so he is trained to per- 
ceive their difficulties and their needs. The 
article is full of suggestion, which undoubt- 
edly will stimulate discussion and bear fruit. 
Further articles upon this subject, in acecord- 
ance with announcements already made, will 
appear during the fall and winter months. 
——— - 

An increase in the deposits in national 
banks ushered in the good times that began 
in 1879. Just soit now appears that the res- 
toration of these deposits in July to above the 
figures they stood at at the hight of the boom of 
1892, affords another indication of public con- 
tidence and better business. Loans do not ex- 
pand as rapidly as deposits increase, “either 
now nur then. But as money becomes ‘‘easy,”’ 


uses are found for it and loans increase. And 
the curious factis that loans go on in- 
creasing after deposits decrease at the ap- 
proach of the collapse that seems to come 
about once in 20 years. Here is an instruc- 
tive little table, showing the changes in the 
deposits and loans of national banks in the 
United States during the panics of 1873 and 
1893, and the dates at which these items were 


restored to their full amounts by returning 


contidence (in millions of dollars): 


—1Lk3-—7. _ —- —1893-—_ +, 

Deposits Amt Date Amt _ Date 
Before the panic, 656 Mech, ’73 1,765 Oct, 92 
After the panic, S41 Dec,’73 1,451 Oct, ’93 
Shrinkage, %, 17.5 17.8 
Restoration, 720 Oct,’79 1,770 July, ’97 

Loans 
Before the panic, 944 Oct, ’73 2,171 Oct, ’92 
After the panic, 857 Deec,’73 1,844 Oct, °93 
Shrinkage, %, 9.2 10.4 
Restoration, 934 Dec, ’79 1,967 July, ’97 


The hopeful factor seems to be that the last 
close of hard times was one year shorter than 
before. And certainly the reasons for ex- 
pecting good things for quite a while are bet- 
ter now than in ‘79. It’s a good thing—push 


it along. 
a 


Mulhall’s analysis of the Prairie states, in 
the North American Review, refreshes one’s 
comprehension of the marvelous development 
of the great valley of the Mississippi and 
Missouri. Here one man raises as much as 
five hands can raise in the most advanced 


countries of Europe, while land can be pur- 
chased much more cheaply than in the east- 
ern states and at less than one-third of the 


statisties 
possess as 


prices in Europe. A comparison of 
proves that three Prairie farmers 

much wealth as four French, six German, or 
thirteen Austrian farmers, while their taxes 
are much lighter,and they are free from mili- 
tary service. The means of transportation, 
also, in this section are incomparably supe- 
rior to those enjoyed in Europe. In 1895 the 
Prairie states possessed 94,500 miles of rail- 
way, a length of track exceeding the aggre- 
gate of the lines in France, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria. Each inhabitant of the Prairie 
states has seven yards of railway against one 
yard in France or Gerwany, and against two- 
thirds of a yard in Europe in general. Then, 
again, mortgages represent but one-seventh 
of the value of real estate, a proportion small- 
er than that borne in the eastern states. The 
only state heavily mortgaged is Kansas, where 
the ratio is 26 per cent of the value of real es- 
tate; in Ohio, the most lightly mortgaged, 
the ratio is only 10 per cent. 


As regards fis- 








cal burdens, the sum of local and state taxa- 
tion in 1890 was but $8-per inbabitant, where- 
as the rate over the whole union was 
The percentage of illiterates in the Prairi: 
states is lower than in any other part of ¢) 

union, being but 5.7 per cent, as against 6.3 
per cent in New England and 7 in the middl 

states. Between 1850 and 1890, the grain crop 
of this fertile empire was multiphed eizht 
fold, and the production of meat was increas- 


$9.10 





ed three and a half times. In forty years the 
improved area under farms showed an a 

vance of 157,000,000 acres, an area greater than 
the total superficies of tie German empire, 


Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. Mr Mul- 
hall calls attention to the fact that there 
been no other such conquest of the soil in 1 
history of man. Noris there any other part 
of the world where farming is prosecuted on 
such a seale, the census of 1890 showing a 
grain crop equal to three tons per inhabitant, 
orten times the European average. 





Let Not the Farmer Be Deceived as tot 
cause Of his prosperity. He has for so: 
years been producing wheat in competit 
with countries which had equal facilities f 
growing and greater ability to export. Th 
American farmer has looked upon Europe as 
his market; but Russia, India and Argenti1 
having almost uniimited territory for wheat- 
growing, a vast supply of labor at call, and a 
surplus production for sale, pushed forw 
their wares, and not only took a share of the 
European market for wheat, but threatened 
to monopolize it. Nature has interfered, anc 
everywhere except in the 'nited States ft} 
exist fears of short harvests—a fear w} 
prevents exports and anticipates imports of 
food. So the farmer of the United States is 
in the advantageous position of aseller dis- 
posing of his goods in a warket where n { 
buyers are competing against one anot 
and in consequence the prices rise. He is 
selling grain to England and to Argentina, to 
Japan and British India. This is the o1 
explanation to be given of the ‘‘dividend 
now paid to the farmer. But before another 
year has passed he may find Europe raising 
barriers against his products, imposing 4 
ties discriminating against his grain, and 
cluding his meat products—because he 3 
been induced to accept the theory that in a 
highly protective tariff is to be found all that 
is good.—[{Harper’s Weekly. 


Sunflower Seed Food.—Sunflowers are plant- 


ed and cultivated much as any field cr 
particularly corn. They thrive best in a 
rich, loamy soil, but wil) grow well on any 


good farm land. Plant in spring about 
planting time, and keep the ground free from 


weeds. The matured seed makes excell 

feed for fowls and has given good results 
when ground as a feed for other kinds of 
stock. Itis very rich and must he fed in 
limited quantities, much the same as oil- 
meal. Up to date, there is very little exact 


information available concerning the value of 
sunflower seed as a stock food. Experiment 
stations in the United States have not taken 
it up and about the only data available is the 
experience of isolated growers throughout tlie 
corn belt. The tests made by these men have 
given good satisfaction and it is to be hoped 
that the matter will be more thoroughly in- 
vestigated. It would seem advisable for 
every farmer to plant a small amount and ex- 
periment for himself. 

Invaluable to All.—-I wish to add my mite to 
the praise so liberally and justly bestowed on 
American Agriculturist. It is an invaluable 
papec and is so considered by the farmers 
here. I have heard them speak in the highest 
terms of its market reports and of the faithful 
atteution given to systematic stock feeding 
of all kinds. Whether one is farming or not, 
there is suffcient in the various departments, 
especially in the evenings at home, to make it 
of great value in the home ecircle.—[F. B. 
Young, Mercer Co, N J. 





Plants Identified.—Mrs A. J. P.: The plants 
sent for identification are black medic or 
Medicago lupulina and speedwell, or Veroni- 
a, of some introduced species. 
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Making Cement Floors. 


|From First Page. ] 
coat should be mixed than can be used with- 
in an hour or so and it is better to have it us- 
ed inside of the hour after it is mixed. 

If the whole floor is to be laid at once, have 
permanent guides set at the tight hight to 
give the proper thickness of floor or that of 
the concrete plus the top coat, so that the 
straight edge may rest on them and thus show 
where the floor has been laid to the proper 
thickness. If the area to be laid is large, it 
is better to have a movable guide which may 
be set at any place and limit portion of floor 
to be laid. Having placed the guide proceed 
to till with concrete to the necessary depth, 
raking level and beating firm and close with 
the maul. Be sure that it is all evenly firmed 
and closely forced together and comes within 
three-fourths or half an inch of the straight 
edge. Now mix the top coat and put in place, 
regulating the depth by drawing the straight 
edge along the guides and pushing the extra 
cement before it. Allow the cement to 
become slightly dryer on the top than when 
just laid, then trowel smooth. 

If desirable to have the floor in blocks in- 
stead of in one solid slab, it can be readily 
done by eutting a line through the concrete 
where wanted with an old ax and filling it 
with dry sand and when the top coat is 
troweled smooth cutting it through to the 
sand with the corner of the trowel. 

The above directions are for Portland 
cement. If American is used the amount of 
sand and gravel will probably need to be not 
wore than one-half or one-third as much as 
that given. 


Grading for a Lawn. 








The manner of grading in preparing for an 
ideal lawn will depend largely upon the con- 
dition of individual places and to some extent 
upon individual taste. Ifthe area is natur- 
ally undulating it will only be necessary to 
smeoth over the rough portions, but if level 
a better appearance is often secured by giving 
a little slope, except for very small yards. 

If there is too much difference in elevation 
it should be modified accordingly, the amount 
depending on the size of the place and natu- 
ral surroundings. In either case the area 
should slope from all sides of the residence to 
a greater or less distance, merging gradually 
the general trend. Abrupt changes 
should be avoided as much as possible, 
though terraces are necessary when the loca- 
tion is on a steep side hill, in which case they 
should be kept near the house or along the 
side of the lot. In general, the grading should 
be done in such a way that all surface water 
will be evenly distributed so as not to form 
numerous runs which may cause small wash- 
outs. 

It is almost unnecessary to speak of drain- 
age, as this is only required in places where 
water is liable to stand a portion of the year. 
Preparation of the ground, however, is 
supremely important. If the soil is poor, it 
should be thoroughly enriched by a_ liberal 
application of well rotted manure, bone meal, 
wood ashes, or other good fertilizer. The 
use of mannre is attended with considera- 
ble danger of bringing in foul seed, otherwise 
it is one of the best fertilizers. The ground 
should be plowed or spaded not less than 
eight inches deep, removing all stones and 
other like material and the surface made as 
smooth as possible. 


Fumigating Greenhouses with Prussic 
Acid Gas.—The greenhouses of W. G. Salt- 
ford, neac Poughkeepsie, N Y, recently be- 
came infested with ‘‘black flies.’’ As an 
experiment they were fumigated with the gas 
resulting from mixing potassium cyanide one 
part, sulphuric acid aud water two parts. 
The work is done at night, as light affects 
the composition of the gas. In the center of 
the greenhouse an earthen jar contain- 
ing sulphuric acid and water is placed. 
Above this in a strong paper bag is hung 
the cyanide so that it can be lowered 
from the outside after all doors and win- 
dows have been closed and everybody is on 
the outside. 


Into 





In Mr Saltford’s test the fumi- 








FROM THE 


gation was allowed to continue for 30 minutes, 
after which the ventilators were opened. All 
insects except possibly the red spider are 
killed by half an hour’s exposure. The cost 
for fumigating a house 100x18 ft is about 50c. 
Treatment once a month is sufficient, whereas 
with tubacco fumigation the operation must 
be repeated every week. The gas’does not in- 
jure the plants. The operator must take great 
care not to inhale any of the gas, as it is a 
deadiy poison. J.et the greenhouse air for a 
couple of hours after treatment before enter- 
ing. If this latter can be done at a time when 
a sharp breeze is stirring, all the better, in or- 
der to restore the air to a normal condition. 





Removing Stumps.—To get rid of stumpsina 
field, the contrivance shown in the illustation 
1 is an advantage. It is 
r] made of sheet iron, supple- 
[ mented by two or three 
lengths of ordinary 6-in 
stove pipe. The iower part 
must be large enough to 
F slip over the stumps. A 
: hole is dug between the 
roots or at one side partly 
under the stump, large 
enough to build a fire. Af- 
ter the fire is once fairly 
started, the cylinder is 
slipped over the stump and 
the pieces of stove pipe are 
added. The whole ar- 
Tangement acts as a stove 














and the whole stump is 
burned out completely. 
——————aa— 


Note and Comment. 


The well-to-do householder of the city 
would appreciate the barrel of very chuice 
apples and would pay a little extra if it were 
branded by a well-known fruit grower. But 
how shall the producer of a surplus of a few 
barrels only, become well known? Hé apples 
may be ever so choice—thney will be classed 
with the great mass of unmarked, unknown 
uncertainties which break the market, sell at 
bottom prices or rot on the merchant’s hand. 
But if he can let his neighbor, whois well 
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known, brand and sell them with his own, 
they would bring the top price and give per- 
fect satisfaction. If that neighbor were to be 
an association of farmers whose combined re- 
sources, aggregate production, average intel- 
hgence and united reliability centered in an 
agent, somuch the better.—[{L. M. St John, 
Montgomery Co, N Y. 


A leading magazine says that eventuaily 
agriculture will not be practiced in the hap- 
hazard way of the present, but there wiil be 
in every neighborhood an agricultural expert, 
an educated scientist, who will analyze and 
prescribe the ingredients needed for the prof- 
itable growth of crops. It is easy to see how 
the farmer could be helped by the aid of a 
practical scientist, as no profession outside of 
the laboratory has so much use for a familiar 
acquaintance with natural chemical condi- 
tions and combinations as the farmer with the 
character of the soil he tills. Anything hav- 
ing a manifold gain, as would be the case un- 
der such a plan, would tend to greatly lessen 
the present disadvantages. Farming as a busi- 
ness is the foremost of all others. Money 
values and the volume of money in it do not 
bring large returns, but no man lives so well 
on the whole, and so independently, as the 
farmer.—[Marcus, Pennsylvania. 





Why would it not be a good plan to assign 
to each farmer a certain piece of road to be 
kept in repair, the amount being determined 
by the taxable property he holds. This would 
do away with the necessity of overseers and 
several other officers and the work would be 
much better done. Of course it would be nec- 
essary to have a penalty attached for neglect 
to keep a road in good order. The poll tax of 
those other than farmers or farm hands can 
be applied to keeping bridges in repair.—({S. 





Staggers.—M. H. B. has chickens which get 
sick and stagger when they walk. This trou- 
ble is caused by a deranged digestion. Feed 
the chickens on milk and crushed wheat, put 
a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper in the food 
for every 10 chickens; continue this for 3 or 4 
weeks. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
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ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. FRE 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
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HATEVER 

ing, is worth doing 
Painting can only be done well by 
having the best materials— Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, 
properly applied. There is noth- 
ing else ‘just as good.” 
’ and unknown brands 


of White Lead—the «sold-for- 


worth do- 
well, 


is 


Avoid 


(See list of 


the genuine brands.) 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


Pamphlet giving 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











The Stu d e b a k er is the Lightest Running and Most Durable Wagon Made. 


The Lumber used is 
seasoned under cover 
by the slow process of 
time, consequently the 
full strength is pre- 
severd. 

If no agent in your 
town, write us direct. 
Write us, mentionin 
this paper, and we wi 
send you FREE a copy 
of our Old Shop exquis- . 
itely reproduced. — 


STUDEBAKER BROS MFC. 





Made by practical and skilled 
Thoroughly tested 
in every climate the world over. 


Is Yours a Studebaker ? 


cciisesa SAVE 


why not 
CO., South Bend, Ind. 


mechanics. 


Your team, 
Repair bills, 
Time, Money 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Center Co Pomona Grange Fair. 

The 24th annual sce and exhibition ot 
the Patrons of Hushandry of Central Penn- 
sylvania, held at Grange Park, Center Co, 
Sept 11-18, was the most successful gathering 
ever held there, and of no imtportance 
than the great inter-state gathering held an- 
nually at Williams grove. The Central Penn- 
sylvania encampment is held under the aus- 
pices of the Center Co Pomona grange, but 
draws widely from the organization all over 
the adjoining dozen or more counties. Grange 
park is admirably located for picnic purposes, 
being on the line of the railroad, 1500 ft above 
sea level, dry and healthful. There are 60 
a of ground, sufticient to permit of the most 
extensive line of exhibits, a long street of 
amusements and yet afford ample room for 200 
to 300 tents. A dozen or more permanent 
buildings have been erected for the most spa- 





less 


cious exhibits and this with the headquar- 
ters building and the large auditorium, the 
latter capable of seating 2000, makes the 


ground equipment quite complete. During 
the past year the Woman’s committee of the 
grange had the auditorium handsomely paint- 
ed and decorated and equipped with a beauti- 
ful drop curtain, painted with the national col- 
ors, in which the flag of Cuba was blended. 
The weather was perfect, the first time in 
6 yrs that it did not rain almost the entire 
week, and this was one of the great reasons 
for the success attained. As to the crowd, 
conservative estimates place the attendance 
for the week at from 50,000 to 60,000. Meet 
ings were held three times a day 1n the audi- 
torium, and addresses made by such eminent 
agriculturists and platform speakers as Hon 
David Lubin of California; Hon J.T. Ailman, 


secretary of the state grange; W. H. Hill, 
lecturer of the grange: Mrs Helen Johnston, 
Ceres: Miss Emma Brewer of York: Hon 


Gerard C. Brown of York, Hon Frank Moore, 
Dr Leonard Pearson, the state veterinarian; 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


In Order to Introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the Empire Mfg Co, Quincy, 
Ill, have placed upon the market a farmers’ 
handy wagon sold at the low price of $19.95. 
The bed of the wagon is only 25 inches high, 
titted with 24 and 30-inch wheels, with 4-inch 
tires, either straight orstaggered spokes. This 
wagon is made of best material throughout 
and fully guarauteed for one year. Catalog 
giving full description of same will be marled 
upon application by the Empire Mfg Co, Quin- 
ey, Ill, who also will furnish meta! wheels at 
low prices, made any size and width of tire 
to fit any axle. 


The Time Is Not Far Off before cold weather 
will be upon us, and every farmer owes it to 
his stock to see that they are well housed for 
the winter. There is certainly no article on 
the market to-day that will make them so 
comfortable as Neponset waterproof red rope 


fabric. If you have any leaky roofs, any 
shingles or clapboards coming off, or any 


cracks that need filling up, to make buildings 
warm, try this fabric. Itis very much cheap- 
er than shingles or clapboards and while the 


manufacturers do not guarantee that it will 
last a lifetime, it will certainly last long 
enough tv pay for itself. With the necessary 


nails and tin caps to put it on, it costs at the 
factory one cent per square foot. Full partic- 
ulars regarding this tine roofing, as well as 
samples sent free, can be had by mentioning 
this paper and addressing the manufacturers, 
W. F. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 


A Long Story of enterprise and business 
success is condensed in the brief statement of 


the Harrison’s nurseries, at Berlin, Mad, con- 


cerning the way one department of theic 
work—that of supplying strawberry plants— 
has increased. In 1888 they grew two thou- 


sand tive hundred plants, in 18% two million 
and a half, in 1897 ten million. But the be- 
ginning of these extensive hurseries was with 


peach trees, and of these there were more 
than a million budded during the present 
year Another specialty at these nurseries 


has been asparagus roots, the cultivation of 
which, begun in 1892, has become an_ impor- 
tant factor in the business. Columbian White 
and Donald’s Elmira asparagus roots are re- 
cent productions of rare merit which have 
been added to the list of more ordinary va- 
rieties. Other specialties are Japan plums 
and Miller red raspberries, in growing both 
of which the Harrison nurseries have become 
notably suecessful. Descriptions of new fruits 
and small frnits, and their general catalog, is 
sent free upon application to all who mention 
this paper 
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W. H. Benninger of Northampton Co; Dr 
Frear of state college and County Supt of pub- 
lic schools, C. L. Gramley. There were still 
others who gave more or less practical talks. 
One noticeable feature of all the speeches was 
the absence of remarks of a political nature— 
politics heing rarely touched upon, all 
the speakers oppyon to direct their remarks 
more pointedly to such topics as would be of 
interest to the farmer in the practical work- 
ing of his farm. However, if politics was not 
under discussion in the meetings, enough 
political talk was heard on the outside to 
make up for the lackinside. Big crops, rise of 
price in wheat and other farm products, and 
MeKinley prosperity for the farmer, was the 
main theme, and doubtless had much to do 
with the large attendance and unusual inter- 
est taken. 

The live stock exhibit ineluded Jerseys 
shown by G. W. Smith, George Gingerich and 
Snook Bros; Holsteins and a Jersey and 
Devon bull by J. B. McClintock. The horse 
show was of the Percheron and Freneh coach, 
the greater part owned by Isaac Frain. H. H. 
Gartrick exhibited the French coach stallion 
Kermin. In hogs there were Poland-Chinas, 
Berkshires and improved Ohio Chesters, ex- 
hibited by the Snook Bros, N. C. Shaffer and 
George Gingerich. The poultry exhibit was 
likewise extensive. 

But possibly the most attractive exhibit on 


the ground was that of the Pa state college 
and the Pa exp sta combined. This exhibit 


filled completely one large building. It con- 
sisted of various implements made by the 
students,choice flowers from the station green- 
house, specimens of ali kinds of vegetables, 
samples of fruit, wheat, oats, rye, corn and 
barley, with full descriptions of how grown, 
on what kind of land, how cultivated and the 
kinds of fertilizers used, as well as tie aver- 
age peracre. To describe this exhibit thor- 
oughly would require several columns. In 


brief, the picnic was a pronounced success, 
both in size and interest, and to the Pomona 
grange, tinancially as well. 

Fayette Co Pomona grange met with Un- 
iontown grange, Sept 11. Attendance was 
not as large us was expected, but an _ inter- 
esting and profitable meeting was beld. Re- 
ports from subordinate granges showed they 


have held their own. Two-sessions were held. 
The morning session "was closed, after which 
dinner was served. In the afternoon Hon 
George Hopwood gave an address on the Do- 
ings in the state legislature and Deputy L. D. 
Woodtill gave an interesting report con- 
cerning the Williams Grove fair. The Pa- 
trons’ Mutual Fire Ins ass’n has made rapid 
progress under the managem nt of Fayette 
Pomona grange. Arrangements were begun 
for bolding a pienic-exhibition at the fair 
grounds next year. Parons are hopeful of 
better times in the nocr futu_e. 

The Pa state grange mects at Harrisburg 
Nov 9 to 12, while the National grange meets 
in the same city Nov 10 to 18. Sessions of 
both state and national granges are expected 
to be unusually interesting, while the attend- 
ance promises to be very large. 

Center Co Pomona grange held its 
quarterly meeting in the hall of Bald 
grange. Attendance unusually large. After 
preliminary business President J. A. Keller 
of the Patrons’ Ins Co, read his report, show- 
ing that the losses for the quarter were few 
and small. More than $100,000 of new risks 
were accepted in the past 5 mos, making a 
present aggregate of more than $2,500,000. 
The Live Stock ass’n committee reported 
progress in effecting such an organization. 
The encampment committee reported that 
already more than double the usual amount 
of space had been taken for exhibits and 
amusements, while the demand for tents was 
equaliy as large, portending by far the Jargest 
gathering at Grange Park this year ever held. 
It has also been decided to open a department 
for the exhibition of agrienltural products. 
Many Patrons participated in a discussion of 
the question, What variety of wheat is best 
adapted to Pennsylvania soils? and the domi- 
nant opinion was that the Fuitz-Jones, Winter 
Fife, Silver Chatf, Fulecaster and Clawson 
were the hardiest and best yielders on lime- 
stone soil; Blue Sheaf, Pool and Kentucky 
Early Ripe the best on red shale land, and 
Fultz, Fulecaster and Deitz’s Longberry the 
best on clay soil. 

Blair Co Pomona grange held its third quar- 
terly meeting at Clover Creek. There wasa 
full attendance. What constitutes a practical 
tarmer? elicited the following: One who 
does his work in a practical way, keeps his 
fence corners free of briers and bushes, cares 
well for his implements and stock, farms his 
jand well and not too severeiy. J. L. Metzer, 
in discussing How to feed dairy cows for prof- 
it, said a day’s rations should be 45 lbs silage, 


second 
Eagle 








8 lbs clover hay, 5 lbs bran and 1 1b 011 meal, 
a total of 59 lbs. A number of other impor- 
tant questious were discussed with profit to 
all 

Grange Notes. 


The 31st annual session of the national 
grange will be held in the supreme court 
room, Harrisburg, Pa, Nov 10 to 20 The 
Loehiel hotel will be headquarters and rates 


have been secured at $2 per day. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


German Growers Expect High Prices. 

NUREMBERG, Sept 3—The organ of the 
German hop growers’ association, in its gen- 
eral review of the hop harvest for ’97, 
quite sanguine over the reports of American 
shortage and inferior crops, as well as of 
England and other European countries. The 
same conditions of climate have prevailed 
here, however, delaying the harvesting some 
two weeks, and as many sections are yet to 





seenis 


be heard from, even of the first crop, no very 
accurate summary of harvest results can be 
expected at this time. «As far as learned, Ba 
varia’s crop will be one-third of last year, 
or about 180,000 centners of 110 lbs. Baden 
is believed to be up to the average, Wurtein 
berg only about one-third, although som 
sections, as in Rottenburg and Hoeb, wili 


scarcely reach one-half of last year’s small 
production and of inferior quality, owing to 
the cold nights of August. Alsace comes up 
to the average in production but rather inte 
rior in quality. In Prussia, however, where 
the weather conditions during August have 
been nearly perfect, quantity and quality are 
excellent. The Saaz crop is especially good 
and reaches a much higher yield than was ex- 
pected during July, still the yield will only 
reach 80,000 centners against 125,000 in good 








One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


—next in quality 
to “Garlands.” 








SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND-— 


Log Book. 


Over one million and a half copies have been 
sold. Most compiete book of its kind ever published 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana 
ta. Mlustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

GF Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

Ss. E. FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N- Y. 


HARRISON’S 


BERLIN, MD., 
have one and a half million 


PEAGH TREES 


grown from naturalseed. Send for prices, 














HOPS---TOBACCO 


postpaid; 6 for #5.50; 
2-blade jackknife, 48¢: 


Razor Steel Stock Knife. 


5 for #2. 
$1.50; jackknife aud shears, ase Hollow ground Razor aud strop. to suit, #1. 


TOCK KNiFe 


ps00F sor Stee. 


[11] 299 


Cut is exact size; thin, keen blades; in use 20 
years out west; sells at #2; our price, $1.10, 
if with small biade in place of spaying blade, #1; 6 for $5. Strong 


steel knife and shears, 
Pruning knife, 
75c; budding, 35¢ grafting. 25e: 
pruning she ars, 75e, postpaid. - 

Send for 80 p. free List and “How 
to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH C0., 


tazor Shears, 7-iu., 60c¢; stock 





633 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 














though the districts about Auscha have 

ird better yield than last vear. The Dan- 
he districts about Vienna will average one- 
fayield. Asthe production of beer in 
principal beer-mé aking countries was be- 


vears 


the average last year, and naturally will 
high prices are looked for- 


be increased this, 
ri to this year, as the 


increase in hop con- 
to warrant them, 


1 
yiption is firm ly believed 


pecially if the United States does not ex- 
ceed the expectations here formed of over 
25,000 bales (one reports is qnoted 190,000 
bales). In this case it could not export to 
England enough to make up her evident 
needs. Again, the German hop surplus (the 


production over consumption) during the two 
previous years is much too small to supply 
coming extra demand. Our bop produ- 


the 


cers, then, expect unnsually high prices and 
will not be willing to accept those of last 


ear. Imports into Germany during July last 
were $12 centners against 396 last year, while 
exports were 5066 centners agaiust 6094 last 


vear. The total exports from September to 
July were 177,692 centners against 219,972 
last year. This decreased imports and in- 


creased exports are a practical demonstration 
higher prices. At 
producers 


of the prevailing hope for 
present buyers are holding off and 
are not over-anxious to push their crops on 
the market. The market prices to-day vary 
from 19 to 22%c for Wurtem berg and Hallertan 
] The Hop Growers’ Bulletin is greatly 
excited over its beer-making and _ hop-con- 
suniption statistics, showing that world’s 
tion will not meet demand. 
I - 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Sept 21—The harvest is fast 
nearing completion and interest is largely di- 
verted from the market to the producing dis- 


proauc 


tricts. It is useless to ayy to give final 
returns of the crop as es but the general 
concession is that the New York crop will be 
wiaterially shorter than last year. Growers 
do not appear anxious to sell, being gener- 


ally inclined to await higher prices. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Sept 15 Sept 17 Sept 20 
NYs tat e crop "97, seedlings, _ ~- 12@14 
"46, Choice, 812@9 814@9 814@9 
prime, TigaB4g ihe eae ik (@814 
“Jow tomed, 5@7 i@7 
Pacific crop, "6, choice, 10@11 leat l0@11 
‘ “ prime, 9@91¢ 9@915 9@91g 
, * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 36 3@6 3@6 
German, ete, "9 Crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 
COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Sept 18— 
Hop picking is progressing slowly on account 


of a heavy growth of leaves. The best pick- 
not pick on an average of former 
The crop of this county will be con- 
siderably short ot what was expected. Har- 
vesting is later than usual and it is quite 
probable that all will not be picked. Lice 
have disappeared but green flies are plentiful 

produce them. Old hops may bring better 
prices later 


ers ao 
Vear>rs. 


I 

Now Time to Co-operate—For the past 10 
days western Washington has had almost con- 
tinuous rain after a month of splendid weath- 
er. The rain came just as packing com:menc- 
ed. Hands were scarce and totally unsufi- 
cient to gather quickly even the limited 
quantity being harvested. The rain has 
injured yards not well sprayed and reduced 
the quantity of strictly choice. East Washing- 


ton will commence at once to clean up the 
crops, but they will be light and the yield 
probably not more than 12,000 bales for this 
state. Oregon has suffered by the rain and 


he estimate of now conceded by au- 
thorities to be about 35,000 to 40,000 bales. 
lhe quantity of strictly choice will be limited 
indeed, and will certainly cause an advance 
in price where not under contract. Could 
frowers now get together and become thor- 
oughly informed (at the close of picking) of 

e total yield in their hands, 1t would be of 
great advantage to them in effecting advanced 
prices. Get together and study your interests 
how the opportunity has artiv ed and for your 


yield is 


own benefit do act in some spirit of unity. Eng- 
land and the United States are short; of choice 
very short. The demand will be thus in- 


‘ased for them, why not take the advantage? 
Ii is the proposition of the 20 men wanting to 
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We PAY FREIGH 
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| ARRIVAL. Guarantee trees TRUE to name. 
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antee trees of BEST quality. 
Stark 12 CHALLENGE Points. 
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BOX and Pack free. 
Give low WHOLESALE prices. 
in 300 at 1000 Rate. Give BUYER’S Choice. 
Guarantee trees FREE from SAN JOSE scale, etc. 
Guarantee SATISFACTION,—wriITE 
STARK NURSERY, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N. Y. 


PAPER Line all boxes. REPLACE free (some, 
Give 10 trees at 100 
Guarantee SAFE 
Guar- 
for FULL particulars of foregoing 
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buy an egg each and only 15 on sale.—| James 
Hart, King Co, Wash. 

Better Prices Assured—More is 
ed about the amount of the hop crop, as 
harvest advances. This state has been con- 
sidered as one-third less than last year, but 
no account has been made of the acreage 
quietly plowed up, since the last harvest. It 
is now known that the crop is much less than 
the expectation, for only a very few yards are 
picking as many as last year. The Oregon 
crop is now placed at less than 50,000 bales, 
not one-third of which will be of fair quality. 
Washington light and California less than was 
promised,which gives this county about 175,000 
to 200,000 bales, or a little more than the con- 


being learn- 
the 


sumption. Germany is considered as 25 % 
less than ’96, and England needs to import as 


many as she grows, for her crop is only half 
her consumption. Where will she tind them? 
For the stock of old has been largely reduced, 
some brewers not having bought a bale of ’%6. 
All of this surely means, with better business 
conditions, better prices for hops. Growers, 


be patient till the situation settles. Better 
prices are near by. We have the best quality 
in years.—[C. H. Curtis, Oneida Co, N Y. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





The New York City Market. 

A strong tide has set in with the fall trade 
and sales of good size are of daily occurrence. 
Since the sales reported last week, several 
good sized lots of 96 N Eand N Y leaf have 
changed hands, among the number being 1700 
cs N E Hav at 17 to 22cin running lots, 130 
es seconds at 24c, 380 cs at 21$c running lots, 
1200 cs Broadleaf at 18 to 25¢c running lots, 1000 


cs Hav at 27c, 1000 cs do at 21lc running lots, 
300 cs Hav seconds at 20c, 36 cs fancy Hay 
light wrappers at 43c, 90 cs wrappers at 42c, 


140 cs Broadleaf at 23c running lot, 500 cs Big 
Flats B’s at 143 to 16e, 559 cs ‘vunning low fill- 
ers out at 14 to 154c, 500 cs Hav at 13 to l4e, 
80 cs Big Flats fancy seconds at 1l4c, 200 ¢s 
Onondaga at 11c in running lots. 

Internal Revenue Receipts Improve. 

The duties paid the government as taxes on 
tobacco during Aug, ’97, are in excess of 
those of July, ’97, or Aug, °96, and denotes a 
slight awakening in tobacco manufacturing 
circles. 


1896 


Aug, 1897 July 1897 Aug, 
Cigars and 

cheroots, 
Cigarettes, 


29 


1 


$1,043.62 
199, 





$1,126, 












Snuff, 67 33: 61,485 
Tobacco, m’f’d, —1,164,55 1,140,632 
Total, 2,742,405 2,445,515 2,378,570 


New YorK—The Tobacco Growers’ ass’n of 
Onondaga and Oswego counties was reorgan- 
ized at Three Rivers, Sept 7, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Addison J. Loomis 
of Cicero; vice president, Frederick Dutcher 
of Clay; Secretary, Emmet R. Sweet of 
Oswego Co; directors, Seldon Wilcox of Ly- 
sander, Edward Jackson and N. Chaffee of 
Clay, F. H. King, George Cole and Irving 
Carrier of Fulton. The association held a 
very enjoyable picnic. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco in Lancaster Co 
harvested; frosts have held off unusually 
well. Finest crop at Landisville in years. 


A few small crops were sold to manufactur- 
ers, who spotted it as an experiment. It is 
very clear and glossy and if if cures all right 


will be as fine a crop as was ever raised in 
town. Trading is assuming some life and 
several buyers looked stock over last week 


and secured about 600 cs each of old and new 
leaf. The tendency is to advance prices, as 
the inquiries of buyers indicate all desirable 
leaf will be wanted by them. 
Tobacco Notes. 
An increase of duties on exported tobacco 
has been made by the Spanish government at 
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each WEEK to men all over U.S. to sell 
Stark Trees—cheapest, BEST. Outfit free 
—takes no money toTRy the work. Also 
want CLUB MAKERS—get their trees free. 
Drop postal; give references. STARK NURSERY, 
LOUISIANA, MO., STARK, MO., Rockport, Ill, Dansville, N. Y. 


WE 
PAY 
CASH 





Cuba; rates are now $40 per 220 Ibs ou 


wrap- 
pers and 20 on fillers. 





A Pressing Problem Everywhere. 


R. BAKER, OHIO. 





Our agricultural papers are well up in the 
discussion of most subjects pertaining to the 
industry, but in the matter of demanding the 
destruction of weeds according to the laws 

(of Ohio), they are deficient. The road super- 
visor is required to see that all weeds are cut 
on roadside and adjoining fields, to give tive 
days’ notice and if occupants do not cut them, 
te have them cut and charge to the tax dupli- 
cate. 

In northern Ohio this is a dead letter, Lo- 
rain county abounds in every species from the 
annoying prickly lettuce to the common dock. 
A party came seven or eight miles to our farm- 
ers’ institute meeting and only saw one farm 
where the weeds had been cut by the road- 
side. In driving to Elyria within the corpor- 
ation can be seen lots of prickly lettuce, pur- 
dock, teasel, common dock, and some wild 
mustard, to say nothing of the large common 
thistle and sweet clovers. 

These weeds are becoming more numerous 
every year and something should be done to 
enforce the law. The supervisors do not want 
to get the 11l-wil] and spite of their neighbors. 
There ought to be a law to appoint a man in 
each township to look after this, sworn to do 
his duty faithfully, not to favor any, but en- 
force the law in every instance. Every weed 
should be cut before seed ripens at least 50 
rods from highway. Were this done most 
farmers would be ashamed to leave others on 
his farm uncut. Men letting farms to tenants 
should have provision for this weed matter in 
the lease. 


As many of these pests come by railroad 


speed, from bedding in stock, cars, etc, the 
companies should be compelled to keep the 
track clear. We hope Secretary Wilson and 


Assistant Col Brigham will successfully carry 
out their plan of getting all grass seeds thor- 
oughly inspected, for many foreign seeds are 
in some of the grasses and clovers, and can- 
not be easily seen without a strong glass. 





Damage to the Cauliflower Crop. 


Unfavorable weather conditions worked 
havoc with the cauliflower cropin some _ sec- 
tions of the country, notably some of the mid- 
dle and eastern states, where this is a market 
garden crop of great importance. In_ por- 
tions of the country tributary to the Boston 
market quite a shortage is reported, and this 
is also trne in sections supplying the New 
York market, notably Long Island. One of 
our correspondents in the center of the cauli- 
tlower district of Suffolk Co, says that while 
the acreage there is a large one, the prospect 
is very poor, with an outlook for only 40 % of 
a fuil crop. He attributes the damage to stem 
rot and blight, as a result of excessively wet 
weather the last half of July and all of Au- 
gust. Another large grower at Southold. L I, 
says these attacks have destroyed half his 
cauliflower crop with a probable like propor- 
tion of loss throughout his section. Relative- 
ly less complaint is heard, np to the present 
time, from the middle sonth where caulitlow- 
ers are grown to some extent, from Pennsyl- 
vania and northern Ohio. A correspondent at 
Painesville, O, says cauliflowers are grown to 
a limited extent in that territory and are ap- 
parently doing as weil as usual this year. 
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Side Shows at the State Fair. 


W. iH. C., ALBANY CO, N Y. 


Ever since the permanent placing of the 
New York state fair at Syracuse, there has 
been invreasing complaint of the increasing 
nuisance of side shows, both as to noise and 
to indecency. In fact, ‘,side shows’’ is not 
their proper name, as they are given the cen- 
tral and best positions on the grounds. At 
the fair just closed at least six of the noisiest 
were grouped round horticultural hall, and 
the din of these, together with actual shrieks 
of the steam organ of a merry-go-round, while 
the judges of fruits, etc, were attempting to 
perform their duties, was at times almost 
maddening to a person with nerves. In ad- 


dition to the noise, the moral character of 
some of these shows, judging from the out- 
side exhibits, was very suspicious. Directly 


in front of tloral hall was pitched the tent of 
the largest show of this kind, and at intervals 
the performers would appear on a platform 
outside, while the manager lectured on their 
accomplishments. Their actions, as well as 
their pictures on the tent, were distinctly vnl- 
yar, to say the least. Yet a crowd alw ays 
gathered to take it in, the assembly on Satur- 
day being made up of school children. I was 
pleased to notice, however, that comparatively 
few went into the tent. Money seemed to be 
searce this year for small indulgences. 

It was a dubious compliment paid to Syra- 
eusaus when it was said in ‘defence of these 
shows that many of the city people would not 
come to the fair unless there were plenty of 
side shows. Now comes the Syracuse Stand- 
ard with a hint to the State fair 1olks, based 
funds 


on the treasurer’s statement that 
enough were taken in to pay all expenses 
and leave a balance of over $12,000. ‘‘ Yes, 


the management can afford, and ought, to do 
away with exhibition features that offend the 
ear, the eye, and the finer sensibilities of vis- 
itors. These features have been called fakirs; 
a much stronger term would be required to 
characterize some of the distasteful and _ per- 
haps disgraceful exhibitions that have appear- 
ed on the grounds this year. The state of 
New York can afford to make up a considera- 
ble deticiency in receipts rather than present 
to the people, young z and old, another specta- 
cle of indecency. 

Doubtless all representative state journals 
wouid join in the above protest. The agricul- 
tural press has given no uncertain sound upon 
the matter heretofore, but there is need for its 
voice to wax louder and luuder, until! the fair 
management shall not only hear but heed. 


The latter has done some very creditable 
things and made some excellent improve- 
ments, but these are lost sight of under the 


blot resting upon our state fairs. 
cencenmmagtisitiiineacnten: 
NEW YORK. 

Afton, Chenango Co, Sept 22—Cows are in 
great demand. Fresh milkers are worth $35 
to 45, yearlings 25, calves hard to get at 
10. Sheep are away up, $5 being readily 
obtained for old store sheep. Hay and straw 
very cheap. Oat threshing is w eil along with 
a good yield. Buckwheat is good with an in- 
creased acreage. Corn is an average crop and 
will probably be secured witheut frost. Fill- 
ing silos is the order of the day. Potatoes are 
light and are rotting badly. Prices hardly 
fixed yet. Taken altogether it has been a 
great crop year, and with everything on the 
rise the, outlook is encouraging for the farm- 
er. 

Bangall, Dutchess Sept 23—Plums, 
peaches and grapes are rotting badly and also 
potatoes which are a light crop. Many farm- 
ers will have to buy. Some are still mowing 
lowland meadows and second growth of clo- 
ver. The quantity of hay is very large but 
much of it is damaged. Corn backward and 
not as good as last year. An agricultural 
school under the direction of Cornell univer- 
sity was held at Stanfordviile, Sept 6. The 
Dutchess and Columbia tire relief association 
was organized at Amenia by the election of 
E. J. Preston of Amenia,president, H. S. Am- 
bler of Chatham, vice-president, Frank Bonch- 
er of Millerton, secretary and Edwin Knick- 
erbocker of Stanford, treasurer. 

Blaine, Montgomery Co, Sept 21—Oats fair. 
Rye large crop. Potatoes poor and rotting in 
inany fields. Apples lightest crop in many 
years. Hay crop large but badly damaged by 
rain. A small acreage of wheat and rye sown 
this fall. Corn poor on account of long con- 





. 
Co, 


tinued wet weather. Oats selling for 23c, 
straw bales or bundles $6.50, potatoes 75c, 
hay 8. 


Halcottsville, Delaware Co,Sept 22—Exceed- 
ingly hot days with cool nights and heavy 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


togs and an occasional shower has prevailed. 
Farmers are very busy gathering crops. Corn, 
millet, oats and buckwheat are good. Pota- 
toes poor. Apples scarce. Pears and plums 
plentiful with no market. Blackberries 5c a 
qt. Cows are very high and scarce. A good 
many bave died this season of milk fever. 
The price of milk has advanced a little. 
Times are hard for farmers of the east. 


22—Sheep have advanced 
the price paid a year 
Grain is being 


Jackson Co, Sept 
to more than double 
ago. Cows in poor demand. 
threshed in large quantities. L. E. Carter, who 
attended school at Poultney, Vt, the 
past year, has resumed his studies at the same 
piace. John Alexander drove to Troy, Sept 9, 
with a load of pork and fowls. Butter has 
advanced to 18c, eggs 18e. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Sept 22—A large 
second crop of clover is now being cut 
for hay. Nine carloadsO of calves or 500 
head were bought by an Iowa farmer and 
shipped to Iowa from this part of the county. 
The average price was about $10. Creamery 
butter has adanveed to 18}$c. Plums are an 
immense crop and of fine quality and are sell- 
ing forl per bu. Honey is not very plenti- 
ful and is worth 10 to 12c. Nearly every farm- 
er has sown a piece of winter wheat. Potatoes 
are rotting badly. Some fields are more than 
half spoiled. The price has dropped to 40c. 
Oats are now being threshed and yield from 
25 to 40 bu per acre. 


Lexington, Greene Co, 
have no reason to complain. Crops are gener- 
ally good. Hay is the main crop and the 
yield is the largest in three years. Although 
50 per cent of the crop was badly damaged by 
the long rains it is hay yet and everybody can 
keep their stock without sacrificing it as dur- 
ing the past two years. Oats good crop except 
where rust did some damage. Corn is a good 
crop and about all out of the way of frost. 
Potatoes a fair crop but rotting in localities. 


Sept 23—Farmers 


Buckwheat is all that could be desired. 
Plums and pears are abundant. Apples 
scarce. Fall feed abundant 


Loch Sheldrake, Sullivan Co, Sept 21—A 
large hay crop has been gathered and consid- 
erable millet cut. The corn crop is ripening 
nicely. Potatoes are rotting badly and will 
only be half acrop. All kinds of stock high 
and in good demand. Fall feed is pientiful. 
Apples and pears are a good crop and farmers 
would do well to grow more of them. 


Montgomery, Orange Co, Sept 23—John L. 
Covert of Neely township sold his herd of reg- 
istered Holsteins, one of the finest in this 
part of the state and all of his own raising, at 
miblic auction. The oe received uveraged 
$82 per head for the herd of 30 head. The 
highest price paid for any one animal was 
$135. 

Postville, Cattaraugus, 
ers are done barvesting and are 
cutting corn. Some have threshed. Oats are 
yielding about 30 bu per acre on hill land, 
while on flats about 50 bu. Rye prodneed a 
large growth of straw but a very” small 
amount of grain. Potatoes are a total failure 
and rotting the worst in years. All kinds of 
young cattle are very scarce and bring a Jarge 
price. ‘There is much hay for sale, with no 
buyers. Plums and pears a large crop and 
bring 75e per bu. Cheese factory men report 
a falling off of fully one-half in the milk sup- 
ply. 

Quaker Street, Schenectady Co, Sept 25— 
Fine autumn weather which is ripening the 
late corn prevails. Buckwheat is nearly all 
cut and promises about two-thirds of an aver- 
age crop. Potatoes are rotting badly. There 
is not enough for home use. Oat harvest was 
so late that but little rye has been sown. The 
abundant crop of hay though of poor quality 
is being bought for $6 to 8. Rye straw about 
7, rye 55c. There are very few apples. 


Co, Sept 22—Farm- 
now busy 


Jefferson Co, Sept 22—Corn is ma- 
turiug rapidly and will be an average crop. 
Threshing 1s progressing and will soon be 
done. Charles Wise,while operating a shingle 
saw ,lost his left hand. Milo G. Wilson, the 
todinan cheese maker, took Ist and 2d prizes 
on his cheese at the county fair. Mrs H. H. 
Eastman, an estimable woman of this neigh- 
borhood, is dead. But few persons from our 
county attended the state grange picnic at 
the Thousand Island park. 

Rumulus, Seneca Co, Sept 22—It is very dry 
and not much wheat sown. ‘Threshing nearly 
done with wheat averaging about 30 bu. 
Some pieces are going over 40. Oats not very 
good. Potatoes a light crop and rotting some. 
They are selling for 50c to the Willard state 
hospital. Corn ready to cut. It is eared well 


Rodman, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advert isements of this ciass. to gy 
on this page and under this neading in the America 
Agriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five ce: 
word, eacn insertion, 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEE. 


The address ust be counted as part of the advertise 
ment. and each mitial. or a number, Counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have adaress on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee jnser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertusements 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will ve charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each inseruon, to go on another pace 

All *“Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set } 
pearl type. no targe dispiay type being used, thus uiaking 
a sinali aay. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that ap advertisement Ib this Gepartment will provea pay- 
Ing Investmeni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 
OX = hundred Berkshires, Cheshires, Yorkshires, half pr 
registered Guernsey bull calf. six months; Silver Grey Dor 
ing, #2. pair. WINIMOR STOCK FARMS, New Mill port, I 





|» > s 41.E—Broken Beagles, Rabbit Iounds and Fox Hour 
Scotch Coilies and Chester White Hogs and Belgium Hi ur 
HOWARD INGRAM, West Chester, | Pa 





Pp° RE-BRE D “Poland- Cc hina pigs for 
county fair; terms reasonable. H. 
Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


) iret j premium 


Ww SL RATH. Minay 





W0O-LEGGED CALF for sale for oes Parpeses Three 














+*% old and in fine condition H. .RRETSON, Somer. 
ville. 
OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ec sven. Cheviot s a and ferrets “GE Oo. 
SWARTOUT, Iartwick Seminary, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
j 7 ANTED—Tenant who has had successful expe — x hot- 
house fambs. For particutars, adéress F. J. s, 230 
Broadway, New York 
Ww: ANTED—Party with ¢ 0 4M) to assist me in pimenee le bus ers 
near Miami, Florida. Address H., P. Box 68, Myc ‘ 


Florida. 


Sold 
Them Both. 


I advertised a separator and cow under Farmers’ Ex- 
change in The Agriculturist, and received a large number 
of replies, which resulted in the sale of both. Think that 
department is worth being patronized. 











but ears short on account of the dry weather. 
Buckwheat out of the way of the frosts and a 
fair crop. Grapes are ripening. They are 
small and rotting some. The milk station at 
Romulus is being well patronized. Pastures 
are short. 


Stephens Mills, Steuben 
tces are blighted and nearly all dead. Some 
have commenced digging. Oats are all har- 
vested and a part ot the crop threshed. The 
yield is better than was expected. Buckwheat 
will vield wel. Corn is fair and fruits plen- 
tiful except appies. Wheat grew in the shock 
and many bushels were ruined. Pastures not 
looking well on account of dry weather. A 
large acreage of wheat is being sown but not 
much rye 


Co, Sept 22—Pota- 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, Sept 21—The farm- 
ers of the northern part of the county are 
well along with their fall work. More acres 
of wheat will be sown than in many previous 


years. The ground is plowed and seed wheat 
ready to be sown as soon as peaches are out 
of the way. Corn is coming rapidly on. The 


116, quality 0. 


peach crop in quantity about 
750,000 baskets 


The R V RR expects to carry 
his year. i 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Center Co—Tiie Grangers’ picnic at Grange 
park was well attended by farmers from this 
as well as adjoining counties. Owing to con- 
tinued drouth the corn has matured prema- 
turely and is well advanced for cutting. The 
potato yield is not even as large as expected, 
though the tubers are of good size and qual- 
ity. Fall seeding is about ended, but the 
sprouting of grain will be greatly retarded by 
the drouth. Small fruits, such as grapes, 
plums, peaches, and even pears and apples, 
are drying up on the vines and trees. Garden 
truck is too far ddvanced to be affected. 
Aside from wheat, oats and rye the clover 
seed crop in this county is one of the greatest 
ever gathered, some farmers having as muc 





The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 





oceeecesescenses 
FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


AMERICAN . 





F{GRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of August, 
was as follows: 
August 7, ° ‘ 
“ 14, . ‘ ’ 
* Zi, ° r 


oO, 4 4% 


72,000 copies 
72,000 se 
73,400 “ 
72,100 66 





Total, . 


289,500 “ 
the aSnth, £2yo7 © LOpies : 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser aiter trade from this 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It eovers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


section 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 








on 


as 50 to 100 bu, while the average is from 25 
bu up. A number of farmers in Pennsvalley 
have met with quite a loss of young cattle. 
In the spring 60 head of cattle were driven to 
the mountains south of the valley for sum- 
mering, a woodsman being hired to attend 
them. The owners gave their stock no atten- 
tion until lately on going to look them up 
they found the mountains literally strewn 
with dead cattle. Out of the sixty head taken 
out in the spring only twenty-two now re- 
main. Some of the carcasses of the dead ani- 
mals looked as if they had been killed by 
wild beasts, while others had the appearance 
of being poisoned. 


Gillets, Bradford Co, 
tures are in fine shape, -and prices for all 
kinds of stock are high. Owing to the wet 
weather during July and August, many farin- 
ers were delayed in securing their hay which 
was abundant. Small fruit of all kinds abun- 
dant. Potatoes will be @ poor crop. Oats 
were very short and of poor quality. Those 
having silos are beginning to fill them. Corn 
is about two weeks later than usual and if 
frosts hold off will be a fair crop. Early 
buckwheat is poor. <A great deal of plowing 
has been done and there is evidence of a large 
acreage of rye and wheat. Butter has ad- 
vanced and some have sold their summer 
make for 15c. Oats are bringing 28c, hay $8, 
rye straw pressed 7, eggs l6c, potatoes 60c, 
old buckwheat 40c. Prices seem to be firm on 
all kinds of produce. 


Sept 21—Fall pas- 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, Sept 22—Corn har- 
vest begun. On account of continued dry 
weather no wheat has been sown. Some 
farmers are taking advantage of the dry 


weather and are ditching, using stones for 


tiles. Grain threshing will soon be complet- 
ed. Oats generally yielded poorly. Wheat 
and rye gave large returns. J. A. Rohrer 


won a number of premiums on Chester swine 
and poultry, at the county fair. Many farmers 
have bought machines and are building wire 
fences. 

The State College opened for the fall session 
with an attendance far exceeding that of any 
ether year. ‘The freshman class numbers 111, 


with a prospect of being increased to 125. Ev- 
ery department is filled. Present indications 
are that when the special courses in agricul- 
ture, creamery and cheese-making begin, they 
will be crowded, as applications are now in 
for almost the full limit of students available. 
Owing to the burning of the college barn the 





FARMERS 


AMONG THE 


college herd of 22 blooded cattle was sold at 
public sale Sept 22. The herd was made up 
entirely of registered Jerseys, Guernseys, 
and the best milk-givers tu be obtained 


LONG ISLAND. 





Woodbury, Queens Co, Sept 23—Potatoes 
are yielding poorly and are advancing in 
price. Pickles well nigh a failure, even 


where the vines were sprayed. On the farin of 
R. C. Colyer spraying has been done as often 
as once in three weeks. He claims to be 
pene about the same as he did before the 
light visited this region some years ago. His 
soil seems adapted to this crop although the 
spraying may help. Many are cutting the sec- 
ond crop of hay on fields which were mowed 
in July. Hay and grain were a large yield 
but the continuous rains in July ruined most 
of the grain. Hay was housed in fair condi- 
tion. Cabbage is a large crop but it will not 
bejso heavy as some years. Cornis good. A 
creamery has been organized at Hicksville. 
This is the first on the island and will begin 
operating in October. Wheat is grown very 
little in this section so the profit from one of 
the best paying crops is lost, but with the ad- 
vance of al] farm products farmers feel en- 
couraged and hope that a brighter day may 
dawn soon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chesterfield, Sept 14—F. H. Bryant attend- 
ed thé fair at Middlefield. Cudworth and 
Leduc have the biggest tield of ensilage corn 
in this vicinity. Almon Higgins, a former 
resident of this town, now residing at West 
Springfield, visited his brother here. The fine 
weather is maturing corn and other crops 
much to the satisfaction of farmers in gen- 
eral. Potatoes are not more than half an av- 
erage crop. Blackberries have been and are 
still very abundant. he crop cf winter ap- 
ples will not be nearly so large in this vicin- 
ity as last year. 

Great Barrington, Sept 14—Corn is fair but 
very late, wiil not doto cut under two weeks. 
Onions only one-half crop owing to blight 
and maggots. Potato crop very poor. Only 
one-half average yield will be harvested. 
They are selling for $1 per bu and are rotting 
badly in some places. A large crop of hay 
has been gathered; the rye crop was large. 
Rowen is a good crop; some are cutting it. 
Eggs are selling for 22c, butter 20c. 

North Hadley, Sept 14—Onion growers have 
begun harvesting the crop, but to a_ limited 
extent. A few crops are ready to pull. There 
will be many thick necks. Blight has struck 
the crop generally and good judges estimate 
the yield at not above 300 bu to the acre. 
There are 75 acres in this part of the town. 
Potatoes are scarce and few in the hill. On 
heavy lands the crop rutted and on light lands 
the crop suffered from too minch rain. There 
will not be one-third of an average crop. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Ellington, Sept 16—In addition to our long 
summer’s rain Elington has been visited by two 
severe showers or cloud bursts. The dam at 
the old Gager sawmill was swept away doing 
much damage to farms lying below. This 
dam withstood the flood of 1890 when Sadd’s 
dam gave away, though it was swept away in 
1869 and rebuilt. Another heavy downpour 
later completed the destruction of weakened 
bridges and deepened the washouts so that 1t 
will cost considerable more to replace and 
repair them. It was estimated that more rain 
feil in a half hourthan in any other storm 
this season, which is saying a good deal. 


Rockville, Sept 14—Farmers are cutting 
their corn and report a heavy yield in most 
places. Hungarian is also being cut and the 
outlook for the farmer is better than last year, 
as most of them have full barns this fall. Po- 

ptatoes, eggs and apples bring good prices. 
C. Y. Worcester recently lost a valuable cow 
by its eating wild cherry bushes which had 
been cut and left by the roadside. The con- 
tract for the new macadam road has been let 


to a Bridgeport firm, their bid being $1.10 
per lineal foot, the price to include grading 
and construction. G., P. Babcock has 4800 
baskets of peaches from his orchard, most of 


which were sold in Springfield. 
re 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 20—While the cheese 
market was not very active to-day, it was 
strong, and some salesmen would not sell be- 
cause they£believed that prices would be bet- 
ter another week. Weather being cool and 
feed plentiful the flow of miik has not shrunk 
off as much as usual and factories generally 
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are making more cheese than for two 
past} at this period of the season. 
were quite willing to take stock to-day, as 
New York was pretty well cleaned out of 
large last week and the outlook is rather more 
favorable. Factories, on the average, are solid 
down to the third week in Angust. but not 
many have closed out the make of that month. 
It will take at least another week to clean 
up the August make, and one factory had on- 
ly sold down to Aug 1 before to-day. <A_ lot 
of 300 smal]l colored that were contracted at 
10c, when the boom was on in August, will be 
shipped this week, being only just now cured 
fit for sending vut. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored, 5516 
bxs at 8fc, 100 at 8ic, 61 at 9e; large white, 
1264 at 87c; small white, 380 at 9c, 25 at 9}c; 
smali colored, 215 at 8c, 92 at 84c, 734 at 9c; to- 
tal 8387 bxs, against 4936 one year ago, and 
5675 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 363 bxs, large 
at 8c, 39 do 8c, 582 do at 8fc, 550 do at pt. 
Also 3900 small at 8c. Total 5434 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, sales of creamery butter 
were 16 pkgs at 19c, 75 do at 20c, 20 cases 1-tb 
prints and 10 cases 5-tb prints at {21c.—At Lit- 
tle Falls, 17 pkgs, dairy butter at 16@17¢ 


The Milk Market. 


At New York. receipts continue ample for 
all regular requirements, and prices are quot- 
ably unchanged These are on the basis of 
$1.21 P can of 40 qts. The price to farmers 
should be this exchange price less freight 
charges to the metropolis. 

teceipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
ro for the week ending Sept 20 were as fol- 
ows: 


years 
Buyers 





Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,187 742 329 
N Y Central. 15,194 138 — 
N Y, Ont & West, 35,124 1,791 _ 
West Shore, 13,157 420 558 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,114 181 7 
N Y & Putnam, 2,121 — _ 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 = 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — -- 
N J Central, 2,450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 _ 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 — 
Other sources, 4,200 — — 
Total receipts, 171,868 5,230 961 
Daily av this week, 24.552 747 137 
“ last week, 23,635 740 118 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,903 533 160 


At Boston, the contractors on one side and 
the representatives of the New England milk 
producers’ union on the other have been en- 
deavoring to fix the price of milk for the en- 
suing winter months, Oct-Apr. The dealers 
offered 35c P can of 84 qts (the standard size 
pkge there) charging back all the surplus to 
farmers, and paying for it at a low ‘*butter’’ 
price, say 11 to 12e¢ p can. The producers 
maintain they ought to get 36c p can, the con- 
tractors to carry 5 % of the surplus at full 
price and pay for the remainder of the sur- 
plus at butter price. 








The Happiest Person Alive.—The person 
who has always been well takes health as a 
matter of course, and doesn’t appreciate it. 
The happiest persons are those who have been 
cured after they have considered themselves 
incurable; they become anxious about their 
fellowmen, and spread far and wide the good 
news of their regained health and the means 
by which it was accomplished. There is a 
great army of such people to-day who owe 
their present happiness and health to Dr 
Greene and his great medical discoveries, and 
the testimony they bear of relief from the grip 
of decay and death bears out the broad state- 
ment that all the diseases arising out of the 
nerves and blood can be quickly and perma- 
nently conquered by this famous specialist. 
Among the potent remedies discovered by his 
research is the world-famed Nervura. Dr 
Greene’s office is at 35 West 14th street, New 
York city, and he may be consulted either 
personally or by letter free of all charge. To 
be told exactly your ill and what to take to be 
well by this great physician, free of all cost, 
is the privilege of rich and poor alike. A let- 
ter to him will receive instant attention, and 
his reply and advice will be absolutely with- 


out charge. 
“THE GRANGER” trartcr ss, ‘35° and 0. Circuiar. 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 S. 5th St,, Phila, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 












LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 
—-Wheai Corn— -—Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 935% SKS,  .2854 21 1934 
New York, 8 665. 3 G1, 24, 
Boston, - 11, 014 29 
Toledo, +.9414 6614.29 201, .19 
St Louis, + .4 244 26 191, 1914, 
Minneapolis, .91 58 28 _ 2134 
S Franeiseo, *1.65 1,05 *1.15 *90 *1.40 *.95 
London, 1.2414 79, 42 Joy — 
*p Cental. Other pmces P bu. t No2 red 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 29% ‘ 
May, 221, 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One y’r aco 
Wheat, bu, 17,140,000 15. 766,000 49,700,000 
Cor. 33,737,000 33,604,000 13.640,000 
Oats, 10, 753.000 9,701,000 8,465,000 
At Chicago, intiluences in wheat have been 
contrary in character, the market running 
moderately active within a comparatively 


receding sev- 
interest at 


narrow range, prices last week 
eral cents and the situation one of 
the opening of the present week. The recent 
prominent reasons for strength coutinue 
greatly in evidence, with some new features 
emphasized as shown in our columns else- 
where. If locusts have really got hold of the 
Apgentina crop it may reduce the export sur- 
plus of that uneertain country to very small 
proportions, and with the shortage of France, 
Russia, etc, liberai drafts must be made on 
the 1) S surplus. That prices have recently 
receded somewhat is duein part to lassitude 
among bull operators. The clique credited 
with running a bull compaign have been se}ll- 
ing some Wheat, but new incentive seems to 
be needed in order to inspire further vigorous 
buying at present relatively high prices 

Corn is entirely out of the way of frost in 
the minds of most operators, and this opin- 
ion, coupled with the fact of scattered rainfall 
in the west and some easiness in wheat, 
brought a soft corn market, without particu- 
lar weakness. Foreign markets are 
what easy but exports are liberal Receipts 
of old corn at western primary points contin- 


some- 


ue large, public stocks ure accumulating and 
the cash demand liberal in the aggregate. No 


3 wixed in store or Sept delivery has remain- 
ed close to 20)a@50e P bu, Dee 3804@3le No 3 
mixed 284@29c, No 3 yellow 284@29kc. 


Oats market easy, cash lots working slight- 


ly under 20ec P bu for No2 in store with 
choice white 21@22¢c, low grades 18@19¢. Ex- 


ports fairly liberal but market indifferently 
supported. 

The rye situation is touched upon else- 
where, the market sympathizing with wheat. 
Receipts fair and so with the shipping de- 
mand, No 2 holding close to 50@5le P bua, 
Dec delivery 505 @52e. 

Rarley transactions show a wide range in 
price owing to the vanable condition of offer- 
ings. Low grades suitable for feed purposes 
sell fairly at 28¢50c P bu, with ordinary to 
good malting 80@35c and fine to fancy 40@45c. 
The demand is moderate but not urgent. 

Timothy seed offerings contain liberal quan- 
tities of inferior to only fair quality and 
prices cover a wide range. The market shows 
easiness much of the time, owing to trather 


indifferent cash demand and the belief that 
liberal quantities are in the country to come 
forward. Prime Oct delivery $260 P etl, 


March nearly steady around 2 85, ordinary to 
extra seed by sample 242 75. The clover seed 
market has not opened in earnest, with the 
undertone one of easiness on the basis of 5 90 
@6 P etl for contract prime, cash and Oct de- 
livery. 

At Toledo, wheat prices have held substan- 
tially at the high level with occasional reac- 
tions, due to selling out on the part of those 
with a profit in sight. The situation is with- 
out important new feature, cash lots in good 
demand offerings of same only moderate. 
No 2 quotable around 934@944c, No 3 lke dis- 
count. Corn easy under generaliy fine weath- 
er in the west with fear of frost damage about 
abandoned; No 2 cash 29@293¢ P bu, Dee 
305c. Oats easy with Dee delivery 46@48e ac- 
cording to quality. Ciover seed receipts have 
been liberal, this resulting in an undertone 
of easiness as the foreign demand is lacking. 
The Sept government report of the conditions 
of clover seed places No Y 98, Pa 97, Va 88, 
Tenn 72, Ky 88, O 96, Mich 4, Ind 87, Ill 90, 
Wis 86, Minn 98, Ia 82, Cal 97. 

At New York, grain prices have been held 
within a@ comparatively narrow range, with 
some easiness prevalent. Liberal receipts at 
primary points form one dominating influ- 
ence, yet exporters of nearly all cereals have 
continued to buy freely. No 2 red wheat in 

















THE LATEST MARKETS 





store 985@99e P bu, or about 50 % higher than 
the price one year ago. Corn easy under in- 
creasing supplies and fairly favorable weather 
in the west for the oncoming crop. No 2 in 
store 33@35}c, carlots on track usual premium. 
No 2 mixed oats 244@25c, white quotable all 
the way up to 30@32ce. State and Jersey rye 
$@49¢ on track. 

Damage by Locusts to Argentine’s growing 
wheat crop has apparently begun. Its extent 
is as yet uncertain. The bears say their aqd- 
vices are that the locust plague is not seri- 
ous, and that the Argentine will have 50 to 65 
million bushels for export of its crop that 
will be harvested in January. ‘They made 
similar statements just about a vear ago, but 
during the last quarter of ’% jocnsts did so 
much damage that the Argentine has only 
been able to export 1,700,000 bu wheat of her 
last wheat c1rop, compared to 18 million in ’96 
and 37 millions out of her crop harvested in 


Jan ‘95. To make up her deficit until the 
new crop is harvested, the Argentine is im- 


porting small quantities of wheat from U S. 
Until more definite news is received as to the 
extent of Argentine’s locust plague this fall, 
irt is not possible to forecast the new crop, 
and efforts to do so are worse than useless. 
Any one familiar with the grasshopper plague 


in the west 20 vears ago, realizes how a few 
days’ general visitation of ijocusts will anni- 
hilate a previons. brilliant promise. The 


probablities of destruction of Argentine’s crop 
by grasshoppers are as strong as they were in 
Sept ’9. But no one can foretell the extent of 
their injury. Besides this, rain during har- 
vest may cause much injury, as was the case 
in Jan 93 and Jan '$4. Indeed, the Argen- 
tine crop is never safe until it is cut and off 
the field. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

—Cattie— -Hogs~ —Sheer— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $550 $485 $430 $5 35 $425 $300 
New York, 525 475 460 410 450 350 
luffalo 550 475 450 350 490 38 
Kansas City, 525 450 410 S805 390 285 
Pitisbure. 510 465 465 360 430 375 
At Chicago, cattle have been moving for- 


ward freely with the market for most deserip- 
tions rather easy intone. Last week was noted 
fortwo things: One, the largest receipts for 
any one day of the year, 23,216 head; the oth- 
er, the sale of fancy show beeves at $5 75, the 
highest price of the year. Asa rule, how- 
ever, choice to extra beef steers are selling at 
4 75@5 35, and a good many cattle which have 
recently soid at 5 or thereabouts show a_ loss 
when compared with the figure paid in the 
country. 
Fey export steers, $5.4005.50 
Good to ch, 11st 

@\450 ins, 
Com to fair. 115¢ 

@1400 ths, 3.85@4.25 
Ch to fey cows and 

heifers 2.75 
Fair to good cows, 


Poor to fey bulls. 82 50@4 00 
2 00@2 75 


Canners 
Western range, 
steers, 
Feeders 
Stockers. 400 1To 


4.500 5.35 


§ 

300 Ths up. 
. Vea,. 
Efforts of packers to bear the 
have not been very successful as there is a 
good all-around demand for pork and _ pork 
product on both home and foreign account. 
The better grades of hogs are selling relative- 
ly well at current prices around $4 15@4 25 
for mixed and heavy packing and_ shipping, 
and 3 75@4 for ordinary heavy packing, fan- 
ey light weights commanding the usual small 
premium. Common to fair rough droves go 

at a considerable discount. 

A healthy sheep market is the rule with 
practically all grades in demand and _ prices 
substantially steady. Feeders are taking a 
good many western range at $5 60@3 75 P 
100. Good to choice butcher sheep, both 
western and natives, 3 75@4 15, yearlings and 
lambs 4 25@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle supply about 
and while the demand is not urgent, 
week’s prices generally held. Receipts 
day were 70 cars, the same as a week 
Quotations follow: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@5 10 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 60@4 80 
Fair, 90 to 1100 Tbs, 4 0004 50 
Common, 700 to 906 lbs, 5 65@4 00 
Rough, half-fat, 8 2504 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 50@4 00 6 00@ 7 2 

Hogs firm Monday under decreased arrivals 
of only 20 double decks. Prime light and me- 
dium weights $4 60@4 65, these figures showing 
an advance of 10@20e over early last week; 
common to fair Yorkers 4 40@4 45, heavy droves 
4 30@4 40, pigs 4 40@4 55. Only 7 cars sheep 
came in Monday, and market easily 10c high- 
er. Prime heavy wethers 4 25@4 30, good, av- 
erage 85@90 ibs, 4@4 10, mixed droves 3 50@ 
3 85, poor to good 2 50@3 25, spring lambs 4@ 
5 75 


At 





hog market 


normal, 
last 
Mon- 
ago. 


Poor to good fat bulls,#2 25 
Poor tv good fat cows. 2 2 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 
Bologna cows, p hd, 





2 7x4 50 
5 00015 00 
F'’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@47 (0 





Veal cal.ves 


Buffalo, cattle slow Monday of this 

















week when 200 cars came forward. Butche: 
steers $4 50@4 50, shipping weights generally 
4 75@5, with top quotations 525. Cows and 
heifers 3 60@35 90, stockers and feeders 3 30 


420. Hogs in about the recent demand, maz 
ket steady to strong. Receipts Monday 380 
double decks. Yorkers '4 55@4 60, pigs 4 45@ 


4 55, 1wedium weights 4 50@4 55, heavy droves 
445@450. Sheep 100 cars, market 
what lower at opening of this week. Muttons 
4@4 60, lambs 55 75. 

At New York, cattle in only moderate «de 
mand unless strictly prime in quality, and 
prices steady to easy. Steers quotable at $4@ 
5 25 for ordinary to extra: recent sales include 
Til beeves, av 1500 Ibs, at 4 60, do fey, av 1200 
ibs, at 5 10, and Va steers, ay 1325 ibs, at 4 85, 


sSonie- 


ordinary jight weight 430, good Ky 485. 
Stags and oxen quotable at 2 50@4 50, bulls 


2 25@3 25, butcher cows 2@5 50, veal calves 
quiet and fairly steady at 5@8, according to 
quality and condition. Hogs easier at 4 30@ 
4 60 for heavy to light. Sheep in about the 
recent favor; choice lambs a shade _ higher. 
Muttons and yearlings 3@4 50, lambs 5@6 25 

At Boston, milch cows $25@38 P head for 
poor to fair, and 45@65 for extra to fancy. 
Two-year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20 
@32, these suitable for feeding purposes. 

At London, American steers 11@12c P th, 
estimated dressed weight, refrigerator beef 9! 
@9fc P tb. i 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a fairly good demand prevaiis 
on both domestic and foreign account for 
heavy draft animals, choice export chunks 
and attractive drivers while ordinary animals 
are slow and weak. Quotations are revised 
as follows: 

Express and heavy draft, 

1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 

850 to 1150-lb chunks, 

Coachers and fast road horses, 
Ordinary drivers, 


$65@160 
5O@ 85 
25i@ 45 
TH@250 
30@ 65 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /JSIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, onions in light 
supply anid firmer. White 60@65c P bu, red 
40@50c, yellow 45@55e, turnips 25@30c, cab- 
bage $323 50 P 100, potatoes 150@2 P bbl, 


apples 75c@1 50 P bbl, cranberries 5 50@6 50, 
muskmelons 2@3 P bbl, watermelons 10@15 
P 100. Poultry dull and weak. Chickens 104 
llc P th l w, 11412c d w, fowls 92@10c 1 w, 10 
@l1le d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c da w, 
ducks 10@1le l w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10c 1 
w, 10@1le d w, fresh eggs scarcer, 18c P dz, 
cold storage 13}143c. Rye straw, baled 94 
10 P ton, vat 7 50@8, clover hay 10@12, baled 
timothy 12@15, loose 12@16, bran 12@13, cot- 
tonseed meal 18 50@19 50, middlings 15@16, 
corn 35@37c P bu, oats 25@28c. 

At Syracuse, standard corn 36@40c P bu. 
oats 28456c, bran $12 P ton, middlings 124 
14, cottonseed neal 20, loose hay 6@12, baled 
9@12, clover 7@9, oat straw 7@9, rye 8@10. 
Poultry firm. Chickens 10@11c P tb 1 w, 154 
16c d w, fowls 9@10c 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 
10c 1 w, 14@16c d w, fresh eggs 17@20c P dz, 
cold storage 13@17¢c. Potatwes firmer, 45@60c 
P bu, onions 70c@1, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 
2@3 P 100, celery 20@25c P dz, corn 5@7c P 
dz, parsley 20@25c P dz, green peas 50@60c 
¢# bu, tomatoes 30c, peas 50c@1 50, muskmel- 
ons 2 50@3 P bbl, watermelons 10@20 P 100, 
Concord grapes 15@18c  oskt, Catawbas 25 
@28e. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
market steady. Live fowls 10$@1lc P th, 
chickens 10@11c, roosters 7c, dressed fowls 12 
@12}c, chickens 11@13c, fresh eggs 164c P dz, 
ice-house stock 15@16c. Duchess apples $2 50@ 
3 P bbl, Maiden Blush 2 50@3, watermelons 





More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE: 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 


Pumps 30 feet high for each foot of fall. 

Minimum fall, 18 inches. Max- 

imum elevation, 575 feet. 
WON’T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 









PoWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 
































7@10 ¥ 100, peaches 50@90c ® bskt, Bartlett 
pears 1 75@2 50 ? bbl, Concord grapes 6@8c P 
-tb bskt, Delaware 10@1lic, White potatoes 45@ 
sve P bu onions 50@55c. Ch baled timothy hay 
12@12 50 P ton, No 1 11@11 ~~ mixed 8 50@9, 
traight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled rye 7@ 
750, wheat and oat 5@6, com 12 50@13 75. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, hay steady. 
Ch timothy $13@13 50 P ton, No 1 12 50@13, 
clover mixed 10@10 50, straight rye straw 10@ 
10 50, tangled 6 50@7, wheat 5@5 50, bran 12@ 
13 50. White potatoes 150@1 80 ® bbl, sweets 
1@1 25, onions 60@70e P bu, cabbage 1 50@ 


50 ® 100, tomatoes 25@30e P bskt, corn 4@8ec 


dz, apples 7T5c@1 25 P bbl, watermelons 6@ 
13 ~ 100. Dainson plums 75c@1 P bu. Poul- 
try and eggs firm. Spring chickens ic P hb, 
fowls 9@9ke, ducks 8@104c, roosters 25c ea, 
strictly fresh eggs 15@154¢ P dz. 

THE APPLE CITUATION. 





The lower grades of apples are urgently 


pushed upon all the markets but it 1s diffi- 
cult to dispose of poor stock. What dealers 
want is choice, sonnd, well colored fruit, put 
up attractively and of standard variety. This 
kind of stock is heid firmly and commands 
good prices at any distributing center. The 
export trade holds up well and the foreign 


markets are reported strong. 
A recent Liverpool cable to Lawrence & Co 
of Boston, apple exporters, is as follows: 


‘*‘Market in good shape; strong, with an up- 
ward tendency. Shipments arriving latter 
end September and early October should do 
well,—heavy weight of English crop then 
over.’’ 

At Chicago, only choice sound fruit is 
steady in price, other kinds weak. Large 
well-colored —— an $1 50@1 75 P bbl, 
soa iern Spy 1 25@1 35, Belletlower 1 25@1 50, 


Ben Davis 1 25@1 50, Snow apples 1 25@1 50, 
Sweets 1 60@1 75, cooking stock 75c@1 25. 

At New York, really fancy stock in moder- 
ite supply and firm. Gravenstein $1 75@2 50 

bbl, Codling 1 50@2, 20-oz 150@2, Holland 
Pippin 1 50@2, Fall Pippin 1 50@2, Duchess of 
Oldenburg 2@2 75, Blusb 1 75@2. 

At Boston, choice stock of all kinds in good 
demand, receipts moderate. Gravensteins $3 

+P bbl, Duchess 2 50@3, Alexander 2@ 
> 50, Pippin 1 75@2 25, Porters 1 25@1 75, 
Sweets 1@2, common apples 7ic@1. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firmer under good demand. Good to ch emy 
tubs 18@19¢ PP tb, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@ 
Isc.—-At Syracuse, good toch cmy tubs 17@ 
1c, prints and smali packages 19@21c, dairy 
142017e. 


At New York, arrivals of strictly tine fresh 
reamery are moderate and prices are firmly 
sustained ata higher range. Accumulations 
ire being steadily reduced and the market is 
in good shape. Elgin and other western 
reamery extras 19@194¢ P ib, western firsts 
seconds 15@16e, N Y emy 19e, N ¥ 
dairy half ‘firkin tubs extra l7c, Welsh 
tubs 164¢e, western factory extras 11@12c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady and 
firm for best grades. Elgin and other western 
separator emy 18e } fb, firsts 17c, seconds 15 
d16c, imt emy 14@15c, ladles 11@12c. 


17 @18e, 


Maryland—<At Baltimore, firm under light 
receipts. Fey cmy 18@19¢ P th, ch 17@18e, 
imt emy 18@14c, ladles 11@12c, dairy prints 
15@ l6e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and higher. 
Good to ch emy tubs 18h¢ P fb, prints 19kc, 
dairy 10@13c.—At Cleveland, Elgin and extra 


Ohio and western firsts 17@17h4e, 


cmy 18@ 19he, 
—At Toledo, Elgin emy 18@184e, 


dairy 14@15ce. 


Ohio and Mich 17@174c, dairy 14@15c. 

At Boston, the moderate supply of fancy 
and extra grades keeps the market firm. 
(Juotations are as follows: Extra emy Vt 


and N H asst sizes 19@19}c ® fb, northern N 
Y asst sizes 19c, large tubs 184$@19c, western 
183@19e, northern emy firsts 17c, eastern 17@ 
lSc, western firsts 16@17c, extra Vt dairy 17@ 
l7ic, N Y 163@17c, N Y and Vt firsts 14@15c, 
western 12@1l4c, western imt cemy 13c, ladles 
12@13c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

Rey 4 York State—At Albany, firmer supply 
id demand fair. Full cream cheddars 8}@ 
c P tb, flats 8@8hc, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
13@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@10c.—At 
Odgensburg, St Lawrence Co, 19 lots, 1799 
bxs offered, 94¢ bid, no sales on board, but 


{) 


later on the street some sold at that figure. 

At New York, 
maintains a 
moderate, 


although quiet the market 
Supphes are only 
perfect goods be- 


steady tone. 
the proportion of 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





ing small. Quotations: N Y full cream, large 
fey colored 9@9ic, white 9@9hc, fair to good 
8t@8hc, common 74$@8c, small fey colored 94@ 
9$c, white 9¢c, ch 87@9c, fair to good 74@8sc, 
ch light skims 74@7}$c, part skims 5@7e, full 
skims 3@3te. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices bare- 


ly steady under liberal offerings and slow 
trade. N Y fey full cream 9$@9%e P tb, fair 
to good 8{@9}c, Swiss 95@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, slightly easier, 
demand slow. Y full cream 10@10jc P th, 
flats, large sizes 10}@103c, small sizes 10$@ 
lic, Ohio 9@9te. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady and 


N Y full cream cheddars lle P 
family favorite 10sc, limburger 


fairly active. 
ib, Ohio 10sec, 


lic, imt Swiss 15e.—At Cleveland, N Y fuli 
cream 94@10}c, Ohio 8@8}$c, skims 3@ic.—At 
Toledo, iull cream 105@11c, part skims 8¢e, full 


skims de. 
At Boston, 
mand light. 


a liberal supply offered and de- 
Quotations: N Y small extra 9}c 


® tb, firsts 7@8e, seconds 5@6c. Vt small ex- 
tra $e, firsts 7@8c, seconds 6@7c, extra sage 
84@93c, parts skims 4@5c, western twins 94@ 
95¢ Ohio flat 8@8he. 
THE ONION MARKET. 
Receipts of onions are quite liberal and the 


quality is very irregular, showing a large pro- 
portion of inferior and medium grade stuff 
which works out slowly. Prices show an un- 
usually wide range, the very’ scarcity of 
strictly choice grades holding the market 
firm for such kinds, while other qualities drag 
at low prices. 

At New York, 
N J yellow $125@2 P bbl, 
175 P bag, yellow 50c@1 
N J white 1 50@2 25, eastern 
175@2, N Y, Pa, and L I 
Ohio yellow 1@1 50. 

At Boston, in fair suppiy and steady. Na- 
tives 60@65c P bu, eastern Mass $2 ¥ bbl, 
N Y state 1 75, western, small bbls 1 60. 


but of poor quality. 
Orange Co red 50c@ 
50 P bbl, white 1@2, 
white 2@3, red 
yellow 1 50@1 75, 


plentiful, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wnoiesale. They reter to prices at 
which the produce wil) sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

,e ans. 

At New York, the dullness of the 
has resulted ina weaker tone. Ch marrow 
$1 40@1 424 P bu, fair to good 1 20@1 35, 
ch medium 1 25, ch pea 1 15@117}, medium 
and pea fair to — 1@1 10, ch red kidney 2 20 
@2 25, fair to good 70@2°10, white J 65@1 70, 
ye low eye 1 508 1 60, Cal limas 1 55@1 60 
green peas 775 @95c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market strong under light 
supplies. Foy 1895 evap’d apples Tic P “th, 
ch to prime 64@7}e, sun-dried sliced Qh@ BSC, 
chopped $2 50@3 P 100 tbs, cores and skins 
2 25@2 75, cherries 10@1ile P tb, blackberries 
33 @4c, evap’d raspberries 11@13c, huckleber 
ries 5@7e. 

At Chicago, business is moderate but a 
— undertone is maintained. Good toch 

yaporated apples 6@6}c P ib, fancy a premi- 
aa ch bright sun-dried apples, eastern and 
southern, 34@43c, dark goods 3@3he, chopped 
apples 2@2}c, cores .nd skins 24@3c. New 

saporated raspberries 114@12hc. 
Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals lighter but ample, 
strictly fancy grades firm. Fcy selected new- 
laid nearby 18@19¢ P dz, N Y and Pa country 
marks 17@18c, western ch, loss off, 17c, fair 
to good $3@4 20 ® cose of 30 dz, dirty and 
checks 2@3, refrigerator 13@144c¢ P dz. 

At Boston, demand is slack and under lib- 
eral receipts prices show weakness. Nearby 
and Cape fey P dz, eastern choice 
fresh 18, fair to ‘good 14@1ée, Vt aud NH ch 
tresh 18¢e, western selected 16@16ic, good tw 
ch 14@16c, refrigerator stock 14@145c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, moderately active with am- 
ple supplies. Western spring bran 65@70c P 
100 ibs, winter 70@75e, middlings 75@90c, lin- 


market 


29@ 23¢ 


seed oilmeal $23@22 50 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 22, rye feed 624}@65c P 100 Ibs, screen- 
ings 35@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 95c@1, 


coarse corn meal 694@72e. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice pears in good de- 
mand. Bartlett $2@3 50 ® bbl, Seckel 1 50@ 
3, Bose 1 50@2 50, cooking varieties 50c¢c@1 25. 
Grapes steady. Moore’s Early 30@40e ¥? 
carrier, Worden 35@45¢e P case, Concord 35@ 
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45c, Delaware 50@75c, Niagara 40@60c. Mel- 
ons quiet. Extra watermelons 16@24 P 100, 
small to medium 5@12, muskmelons 50c@1 25 
~ bbl. Green plums 10@22c ® 10-th bskr, 
prunes 20@25c, Cape Cod cranberries 3 50@6 
? bbl, 150@1 75 ® cra. Peaches continue 
liberal. Md and Del 20@75c ® bskt, N J 15 
@75e, N Y 50c@1 25 P carrier. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fair outlet for finest grades 
at full prices. Prime timothy 724@7T5c P 100 
ibs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 55@60c, No 3 50@hic, 
clover mixed 50@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 
40@45¢, long rye straw 50@60c, short 35@45c, 
tangled 30@40c, oat and wheat 30@35c. 

Potatoes. 
market firm for choice under 
LI in bulk $2 25@2 50 P 
15 P bag, ch round N J 24 
average prime 1 §7@2, Albany 


At New York, 
active demand. 
bbl, N J 1 90@42 
225 # bbl, 


and Troy 1 50@2, western N Y 1 75@2 12, 
Va yellow sweets 1 25@1 50. 
Poultry. 
At New Ycrk, supplies, both of dressed 
and live, continue moderate and the market 


firm. Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 10q@ 
lic P th, spring turkeys 14@18c, Phila broilers 
11@l6c, western dry-picked 19@1lc, scalded 
9@10c, N Y and Pa fowls 104$@114c, western 


10$@11¢, roosters Ts duc ks ¥ @12c, geese 
12@1l4c, squabs $1 25@1 75 P dz. Live » poultry : 
Spring chickens 10@ 1040 Fs Ib .fowls lic, roost- 


ers 6jc, turkeys 10@11c, ducks 40@65c P pr, 
geese 1@1 37, pigeons 15@20c P pr. 

At Boston, moderate supplies continue and 
tly market is held about steady. Fresh kill- 
ed: Northern and eastern chickens 16@18c 
ib. fowls 10@14c, spring ducks 11@12c. West- 
ern iced: Turkeys 8@10c, chickens, ch large, 
12c, small 10@11c, fuwls 104@12¢, roosters 64@ 
7c, tame pigeons $1@125 BP dz. Live: 
Spring chickéns 9@11c, fowls 9@10c, roosters 
6c, ducks Ye. 

Vegetables. 

prices easy for all 
choice grades. Local beets $1 ® 100 behs, 
celery 20@30c P dz, NJ corn 50c@1 FP 100, 
cucuinbers 40@60ce P 100, pickles 50c@2 50 P 
1000, cabbage 3@4 P 100, cauliflower 7ic@2 PP 
bbl, egg plant 60@75c # bbl, lettuce 75c@1 P 
bbl, lima beans 75c@1 P bag, peppers. green 
60c@1 P bbl, red 1@1 25, tomatoes 40@7ic P 
hx, peas 1 25@1 75 P bag, marrow squash 75c 
P bbl-cra, Hubbard 75c@1 P bbl, white le 
1 25, pumpkins 50@75c P bbl, local carrots 1 
P 100, turnips 1@2, string beans 30@50c P 
bag, parsley and leeks 1 ® 100. 

Wool. 
Market firm as noted in another column. 
New England Markets. 

At Bridgeport, Ct, spring chickens 10@12c 
P th lw, 14@1l6e d w, fowls 9@10c 1 w, fresh 
eggs 23@25c P dz, potatoes 75@90c P bu, on- 
ions 75@We, cabbage $3@4 P 100, apples 1@ 

75 P bbl, baled timothy hay 14@16 P ton, 
rye straw 13@15 emy tub butter 17@19¢, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 14@17c, full cream cheese 
9@104c.—At Springfield, Mass, northern fresh 
eggs 18@20c P dz, western 17c, chickens 12@ 
l4c P tb, fowls 9@1lc, potatoes Tic ¥P bu. 


At New York, except 





Long Island Cabbages—Only a few farmers 
in this vicinity grow extensively, and cab- 
bages are mostly sold at nearby markets. The 
crop does not look as promising as last year; 
I have not heard of any sales of magnitude as 
yet.—[ Morris Raynor, Suffolk Co, N Y. 





How Some of Our Readers Can Make Money. 

Last month I cleared, after paying all ex- 
penses, $355.85; the month previous $260, and 
have at the same time attended to other du- 
ties. I believe any energetic person can do 
equally as well, as I nave had very little ex- 
perience. The dish washer is just lovely, and 
every family wants one, which makes selling 
very easy. I dono canvassing. People hear 
about the dish washer, and come or send for 


one. It is strange that a good, cheap washer 
has never batons’ been put on the market. The 
Iron City dish washer fills this bill. With 


it you can wash and dry the dishes for a fam- 
ily of ten in two minutes without wetting the 
hands. As soon as people see the washer 
work they waut one. You can make more 
money and make it quicker than with any 
other houseltiold article on the market. I feel 
convinced that any lady or gentleman can 
make from $10 to $14 per day around home. 
My sister and brother have started in the busi- 
ness and are doing splendidly. You can get 
full particuiars by addr ressing the Iron City 
dish washer company, Station A, Pittsburg, 
Pa. They help you get started, then you can 
make money awfully fast.—[Mrs W. 








for men with small capital. 250. 
page catalog of Magic <anterns, 
Stereopticons, Views, with instruc- 
tions for giving exhibitions, Free. 


McALLISTEH, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥- 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Chicago’s New Library Opened.—Enthusias- 
tic residents of wide observation and experi- 
ence ean be found who declare that the new 
public library building of Chicago, recently 
opened to the public, presents the best combi- 
nation of beauty and utility of any similar 
structure in the country. The entire struc- 
ture cost nearly $2,000,000. Ground was bro- 
ken for the building in 1802. The cornerstones 
were laid May 30 and Nov 27, 1893, and the 
official dedication will probably take place 
Chicago Day, Oct 9. Henceforward the libra- 
rv will receive an annual revenue of about 
$240,000 for general purposes. 


Shrinkage of French Birthrate.—The sbrink- 
ing of the birth rate in France, which for 
some years has been repeatedly brought to 
public notice, is now attracting serious at- 
tention. A society styled the alliance na- 
tionale, of which Dr Jacques Bertillun is 
president, and which was organized early 
during the preseut year, has taken the ques- 
ion in hand, and has induced thirty-eight de- 
partmental assemblies to adupt resolutions 
embodying the society’s program, demanding 
that the government pass a law reducing tax- 
ation in proportion to the number of children 
in the taxpayer’s family, and that this prin- 
ciple be applied to all financial laws. In ad- 
dition, where the number of servants exceeds 
the number of children, the taxpayer is to be 
subjected to an additional surtax, and all fa- 
vors at the disposal of the state are to be re- 
served for the members of large families. 





Yellow Fever Spreading.—The discovery of 
additional cases of yellow fever has caused 
general alarm all over the south. At Jackson, 
Miss, seven cases of fever have been officially 
announced. Two-thirds of the population 
has left the city. At Edwards, 25 miles from 


Jackson, there are six new cases, while at 
Scranton, Pelahatchee, Mobile, and other 
places, the victims are becoming more and 


more numerous. Stringent measures are bhe- 
ing adopted to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. 


The Coal Strike Situation.—The calm which 
has prevailed at Hazleton since the riot has 
been broken by a conflict between the strik- 
ers and working miners. Soldiers were sent 
for and the men scattered at once. Women 
took a leading part in the disturbance. Over 
15,000 men have begun work at Pittsburg. All 
mines which complied with the scale of 65c 
adopted at the Columbus conference are run- 
ning. Inafew days 23,000 men will be at 
work. The strike against the De Armits will 
be continued indefinitely. The funeral of the 
strikers killed at Hazleton passed off quietly. 
Sheriff Martin will be prosecuted. The worst 
of the trouble seems to be over 





Great Storm in Texas.—A local hurricane on 
the Texas gulf coast caused great loss of life 
und property. At Sabine Pass all the ship- 
ping of both the old and new towns was 
wrecked. Only the larger building remains 
standing. Ten people were reported killed. 
At Port Arthur six were killed and three in- 
jured. The tidal wave which followed the 
storm did much damage. Many of the coast 
towns suffered. 





News from Everywhere.—Another railroad 
accident was added to the already appalling 
list of the past few weeks. This time a 
freight train on the Iron Mountain was 
wrecked at Hanson, Indian Territory, killiag 
seven men and injuring six others, two of 
them fatally. 

At Versailles, Ind, five men were tak 3n 
from the jail and lynched. The enormity of 
the disgraceful proceedings will be recognized 
when it is remembered that the victims were 
simply charged with burglary. Governor 
Mount properly characterizes the lynchers as 
participants in murder, and is quite right in 
pledging all the power of the state to bring 
about if possible the arrest and punishment 
of the lynchers. 

A fire at Ironton Mountain, fifteen miles 
northwest of Redding, California, has de- 
stroyed property belonging to the Mountain 
Copper company valued at nearly $200,000. 
Two men, employed in the compresser room, 
are believed to have lost their lives. 

3altimore led all the Atlantic ports in point 
of wheat shipments during August, its record 
being 5,185,226 bushels, against only 2,350,151 
bushels for New York, which stands second 
on the list. 

Public opinion sustains the Chicago officials 
who put a stop to the incendiary speeches at 
a meeting called to denounce the shooting of 
the miners at Hazleton. To advise an audi- 
ence to indiscriminately kill millionaires and 
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purn their property, is beyond free speech and 
not to be tolerated. No one objects to a pro- 
test against the action of officials, but when 
murder is openly advocated at a public meet- 
ing, the time has come to call a halt. 

A tire destroyed the largest stock barn of 
John A. Logan, Jr, at Youngston, O. Eight 
tinely bred horses and many elegant equi- 
nages were burned. The loss is estimated at 
$75,000. 

Pres McKinley recently appointed a negro 
postmaster at Hogansville, Ga. This was bit- 
terly opposed by the white population gand 
shortly after he assumed his duties he ‘was 
shot and killed. The president now has an- 
other case on hand in the postmastership of 
Augusta, Ga, which also involves the race 
issue. In view of the Hogansville tragedy his 
decision will be awaited with interest. 

Fire at North Manchester, Indiana, destroy- 
ed the Big Four depot and several factory 
buildings; loss, $70,000. Two hundred men 
are thrown out of work. 

The republican committee of New York 
county, by a unanimous vote, adopted a reso- 
lution favoring a straight republican ticket at 
the coming municipal election. The _ resolu- 
tion was presented by General Collis, com- 
missioner of public works, in a_ speech, in 
which he declared Mr Low and the Citizens’ 
Union a disturbing element in the union of 
anti-Tamiuany forces, 

Returning miners from Alaska complain 
that much of the freight space in outgoing 
steamers is taken up with wines and liquors 
instead of provisions. On some ot the ves- 
sels half the cargo is whisky. 

A lively woman’s suffrage campaign is on 
in Iowa and will continue until Oct 13, when 
the workers will move on to South Dakota. 





Personal Mention.—Ex-Postmaster General 
William L. Wilson has been installed presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee university at 
Lexington, Virginia. 

The misunderstanding between President 
Andrews and the corporation of Brown uni- 
versity is at an end, as the popular educator 
has withdrawn his resignation and will re- 
main at the head of the institution. This is a 
happy turn of affairs and especially satisfac- 
tory to students and alumni. 

The Rev James G. K. McClure 
elected president of Lake Forest 


has been 
Tniversity. 





Washington Gossip.—The secretary of the 
treasury has given authority to the Mee Lee 
Wah Village company to bring into this coun- 
try 400 Chinese to take part in the trans-Mis- 
sissippi and international exhibition at Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, next year. 

The navy department will recommend to 
congress that appropriations be made for the 
construction of at least four new dry docks, 
one to be located at League Island. 

Consul Generai Lee is firm in the behef that 
the Spanish forces are daily losing ground 
and that the insurrection is as steadily guin- 
ing. The exchange of prisoners between the 
Spanish and Cuban forces after the capture 
of Victoria de las Tunas is held by many mil- 
itary anthorities as a recognition by the Span- 
iards themselves of the belligerency of Cuba. 





From Other Countries.—It is stated that the 
Chinese government is negotiating with a for- 
eign syndicate for a loan of 100,000,000 taels 
for the purpose of paying off the balance of 
the indemnity to Japan. 


The Japanese government has given an or- 


der to Messrs Thompson & Company, the 
Clyde shipbuilders, for another first-class 
battleship of 17,000 tons, a sister ship to the 


Skikoshima. It also contemplates building a 
first-class cruiser of 9000 tons at Yokosuka. 

The troops under General Yeatman-Biggs 
have relieved the Samana posts. The police 
post at Saraghahi bas been recaptured. Fort 
Lockhart was relieved on Tuesday morning 
and Fort Gulistan the same evening. The 
enemy at Fort Gulistan were scattered by the 
field guns at a range of 300 yards. The 
Afridis have evidently withdrawn into the 
hills, as the Khyber pass is entirely deserted. 

General Miles attended the review of the 
French troops, held at St Quentin in honor 
of the King of Siam. 

Spain is preparing to send 6000 more troops 
to Cuba. 

The Argentine minister of finance has sent 
to the congress of that country the draft of a 
new retaliatory tariff law aimed atthe Unit- 
ed States. 

Dr Domingo Mendez Capote has been elect- 
ed by the struggling Cubans president of the 
Cuban republic. He is a young man and was 
at one time governor of Matanzas. 

French capitalists have evolved a plan by 
which they expect to bridge the Atlantic and 
authoritative engineering talent pronounce 
tke project feasible. A new kind of ship, the 











framework of which is made of steel, is to be 


made and covered with steel netting, which 
is filled with concrete and rubbed smooth 
to prevent friction from the water. They will 
be anchored 50 miles apart and from the 
masts cables will be suspended to support the 
bridge. 

President Diaz of Mexico was 
during a military parade given in 
ration of Mexico’s independence day. The 
president was not seriously hurt, simply re- 
ceiving a blow on the back of the neck. 

The formal announcement by the governor 
of the Bank of England, that the bank is pre- 
pared to carry out what is laid down as_per- 
missible in the bank charter, viz, to hold one- 
tifth of the bullion held against its note issue 
in silver, provided always that the French 
mint is again open to the free coinage of sil- 
ver, and that the price at which silver is pro- 
curable and salable is satisfactory, produced 
no little excitement in the financial world and 
is taken by many to be an indication of Eng- 
land’s willingness to return to bimetaiism. 

By a collision of steamers on the river Vol- 
ga 40 persons were drowned. 

Greece is greatly dissatistied with the con- 
ditions of peace receutly signed by the embas- 
sadors of the powers. 

In India, fighting with the tribesmen con- 
tinues. In general the British forces have 
been successful and it is only a question of a 
short time until the end of the insurrection 
may be looked for. 


assaulted 
commemno- 





Some More Fast Pacing.— At the Indiana state 
fair Sept 17, Star Pointer established a new 
race record for harness horses, by going the 
third heat of a contest with Joe Patchen in 
2:01. The previous day thetwo great race 
horses had won one heat each and when ths 
tinal was under way it looked as though the 
heat would be paced in two minutes. If the 
winner had been pushed the remaining sec- 
ond would have undoubtedly been cut off. 





A Great Bicyclist.— By defeating Lucien Les- 
na in a 29-mile race at Springfieid, Mass, Sept 
15, and Lesna and McDuffie in a 25-mile con- 
test at Boston the following Saturday, ‘‘Jim- 
my’’ Michael, the little Welchman, conclu- 
sively proves himself the greatest bicycle rid- 
er of the day. Atthe Boston race he broke 
all the American and world’s records for 
three miles up to and including 25. Michael 
is truly a wonder, weighing only 105 pounds 
and being but 20 years old. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 

Did you notice the advertisementin our col- 
unins last week of tbe Oxnard Construction 
Co? It makes a business of building and 
equipping complete beet sugar and cane sugar 
factories. It supplies information on every 
phase of the industry, beth tecbnical, scien- 
tific and agricultural. This concern is com- 
posed of men who have had the largest expe- 
rience in the American beet sugar industry, 
its president being Henry T. Oxnard, its 
vice president James G. Hamilton, its treas- 
urer W. Bayard Cutting and its consulting 
engineer W. Banr. People everywhere who 
are interested in the development of this 
promising new sugar industry, or who wish 
information about the location, construction 
or equipment of beet sugar or cane sugar fac- 
tories, should by all means write to the Ox- 
nard Construction Co, 32 Nassau street, New 
York city, stating their case. They will thus 
get into communication with experts who 
have made a practical success of the sugar 
industry under American conditions. If all 
interested will consult reliable experts like 
the Oxnard Co, costly errors will be avoided 
and the future of the industry will be largely 
insured. 

The harvest is progressing satisfactorily at 
Chino, Cal, the sugar percentage remaining 
about the same at 145 to 15 %. The Champion 
says the sugar factory has been slicing about 
50 tons beets per day. - 

Late advices from the beet fields of Me- 
nominee Falls, Wis, show the crop growing 
finely and promising an abundant yield; it is 
estimated to run as high as 20 tons to the acre. 

The pay roll of the Chino sugar factory is 
about $22,000 per month, surely a snug sum to 
be distributed among wage earners. 

Farmers who grow heets for the sugar fac- 
tory in the neighborhood of Watsonville, Cal, 
value the beet tops highly for forage. Cattle 
take to them kindly, and in the San Juan 
valley the land owners aim to reserve all beet 
tops for their own use. 





Mess Beef for Japan’s. Army—Reported 1, 
500,000 lbs are being prepared at Kansas City. 
The first shipment of 20 cars 
cently. 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


Chestnut Burrs. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 





folks like 
burrs,— 
They are so touchy an’ so easy crost, 
hey ain’t no ’arthly good until a frost 
iy some great grief the goodness in ’um 
—_—EEE 


A Homemade Snake. 


Some are jest prickly chestnut 


stirs. 


Secure a stick of light wood, as pine, 2% or 
3 ft long and 1} in square. Draw a line down 
the center of one side, and using this as the 
middle of the back, begin a little forward of 
the middle of the stick to round off on both 
sides, sloping quite sharply at first, but grad- 
ually rounding out and leaving the bottom 





FIG A. 


FIG B. 
slightly flattened. Fig A shows a cross sec- 
tion; at the same time begin to gradually ta- 
per the stick toward both ends, making the 
greatest taper towards the longest end, which 
is the tail. This should be carried down to 
a quarter of an inch. The other end must 
not taper to less than # of aninch at the neck, 
at the end of which a head an inch long and 
slightly raised should be whittled. See that 


the snake is as Symmetrical as possible and 
tapers gradually and evenly, and then sand- 
paper smooth. 

When this is done, cut a groove large 


enough to hold a small stout string, frum tie 
base of the neck down the middle of the back, 
to within balf an inch of the top of the tail. 
Repeat this down the middle of the under- 
side. Then just back of the junction of head 
and neck make a V-shape cut a quarter of an 
inch wide on each side, cutting to the mid- 
dle, as in Fig B, so that the head drops off. 
Repeat this every five-eighths of an inch until 
the whole snake is in sections, but take care 
to keep them in order. Leave the tip of the 
tailan inch long. Next place your sections in 
order, with the centers just touching, so that 
you can lay a string well soaked with glue in 
the groove in the middle of the back. When 
this is dry put a string in the underside, and 


your snake is ready to paint the color of the 
reptile most common in your vicinity. 

An imitation of the black snake is one of 
the most satisfactory, and this is black above 
and three-quarters of the way down the side, 
while the bottom should be a bluish white. 


If the snake be grasped in the middle it will 
be found to wiggle in a most life-like manner, 
and drawn across the ground with a slight un- 
dulating motion will send the boys in quest 
of sticks and stones in a hurry. 
elaine 
A Homemade Library Table. 


W. Dz. 


There is a pleasure in having in one’s home 
handsome furniture and furnishings, but the 
matter of cost very often defers, at least, this 
pleasure. If one is somewhat expert in the 
use of tools, however, not a few handsome 
pieces of furniture, even if constructed along 




















in the 


find 
An illustration is given herewith of a 


simple lines, 
home. 
handsome liktrary table,that is within the pos- 
sibilities of the home workshop. The table is 


may their place 


square and has four drawers for writing mate- 
rial. 


The construction of the lower part is so 








EVENINGS Al HOME 
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5 The Ins and Outs of It. 


If you get best wear out of a coat, best work must 
You can’t get good bread out of 
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have gone into it. 
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\ poor flour. 
© Moral: 
6) the best is in it; 
‘ZF can be taken out. 
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the best.” That’s fair. 
say: “Oh! we can’t tell. 
the label.” Stop! 
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You can’t get the best out of anything, unless 
and the best has to be put in before it 
Now, we 
sarsaparillas with a big “best” 
what’s put in you and we'll decide for ourselves about 
But these modest sarsaparillas 

It’s a secret. 
There’s 
saparilla that has no secret to hide. It’s 
want to know what goes into Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, ask 
your doctor to write for the formula. 
satisfy yourself that you get the best of the sarsaparilla 
argument when you get Ayer’s. 


Any doubt left? Get the ‘‘ Curebook.’” 
It kills doubts but cures doubters. 
Address: J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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have a rule to test those 
on the bottle. ‘Tell us 
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Have faith in 
one sar- 


If you 


one exception ; 
Ayer’s. 


Then you can 
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plainly shown as tu require but httle expla- 
nation. The beauty of this table will depend 
very much upon the use of very handsomely 
grained wood and a proper treatment of the 
surface to give it a fine polish. The table is 
exceedingly plain in construction, as shown, 
but when well built and well finished, as to 
the surface, it has an exceedingly rich ap- 
pearance and wiil be found as useful as it is 
handsome. 


Talk ‘Around the Table. 


Girls Deteriorating.—I have noticed from 
time to time, articles in Talk Around the Ta- 
ble comparing girls of earlier times and girls 
of to-day. From personal observation of girls 
of to-day and accounts of girls of earlier date, 
I should say emphatically that the girls of 
to-day fall far below the standard in compar- 
ison with young ladies in our mothers’ times. 
In the good old times just mentioned, girls 
were in their own rooms at 9 o’cluck at night, 
sleeping the sleep of strong, healthy bodies 
and quiet consciences. Where are the girls 
of to-day at 9 o’clock at night? Returning 
home late one night, as I turned the corner 
of the street leading to my home,I saw stand- 
ing under the street lamp a young girl of my 
acquaintance, about 16 vears of age, talking to 
a young man of questionable character. And 
I thought of her mother lying awake in her 
bed anxiously listening for her daughter’s re- 
turn. Alas! Such scenes are but too com- 
mon nowadays where they never happened 
in our mothers’ time. O, ye girl of to-day, 
sit down at your grandmother’s knee and get 
her to tell you how girls did when she was 
young, and profit by the iesson. Then divorces 
would be less frequent and woman would be 
lifted back to the exalted position she held 
when grandina was a girl.—[Stanley Bildax. 

A Snake for a Pet.—I want to add my 
about snakes fur the benefit of Evangeline 
and others interested. I have a large water 
snake fora pet, and I have from the first 
found him so gentle and intelligent and so 
easily tamed that I wondered why others 
didn’t have similar pets. He has the range 
of my desk.when I am at work there. and 
will coil himself in a corner and with lifted 
head watch my every movement, or lay his 
head in calm content on the paper I am writ- 
ingon. The other day a noise frightened 
him and he hastily ran for my shoulder and 
coiled loosely and lovingly around my neck. 
His little feelers (some people call them 
fangs) have been all over my face and hands, 
and are less harmful than a dog’s tongue. 
When I take him, I grasp his body firmly, 
coiling it as much as possible, so that the 
heavy part of the body or the head will not 
hang down unsupported. My Peter has shown 
many of the characteristics of a baby that are 
well worth studying. The only draw back to 
my pleasure in him has been the repugnance 
of my friends toward him. I have learned 
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FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 








more about the nature aud character and hab- 
its of snakes during the short time I have had 
Peter than from all the books and articles I 
have ever read, and also a little more about 
the power of human love.—({Eda. 


Counted 2500 Bicycles.—I wonder how mang 
of our Tablers have bicycles and how many 
take the Sabbath day to ride instead of at- 
tending church. This summer I was visiting 
ata place near a park which was a great 
pleasure resort, and many visited the park 
with its many attractions. One Sabbath while 
there I suggested keeping count of the bicy- 
cles that passed the house that day. Others 
were interested, and so some one of us kept 
count, and at dark we had counted 2500. Not 
only bicycles, but the electric cars were run- 
ning every ten minutes, loaded with men, 
women and children. This was only on one 
road, and when we think of the hundreds of 
such pleasure resorts, we may wonder that 
any are left to attend church. I do not blame 
anyone for enjoying riding a bicycle, but does 
it seem right that Sunday should be made a 
holiday?—[ Fannie. 





Thankful for the Preachers.—Many years 
ago I attended quarterly meeting in the old 
Quaker meeting house back on the hills. I’vea 
very vivid rec ollection of the discomfort of the 
two roaring wood fires that May day, at tne 
surprise the long, and to me, painful, silences 
caused me, when the spirit did not move the 
women to talk, and the amusementI felt at 
the general hand shaking. I remember, too, 
the old man with the tlowing white beard and 
auavering voice who spoke to vs on St James’ 
definition of pure and undefiled religion. I 
remember the restless-eyed man whose ram- 
bling remarks, as one of the hearers said, 
‘*seemed to begin in the middle and work 
both ways,’’ but which evidenced the some- 
thing stirring within and striving for utter- 
ance. I remember the reposeful face and soft 
voice of the woman in Quaker garb who re- 
peated a few passages of scripture. Remem- 
bering these things. I am thankful for the old 
Quaker meeting honse. I have stood in the 
street in front of old Trinity where the roar 
of traffic drowns the voice of the chimes over- 
head; I’ve gone in and shut the ponderous 
doors on the din of barter and trade and wan- 
dered through the deserted aisles and the 
sleeping graveyard behind: I’ve heard the 
deep tones of the organ reverberate through 
the staunch building and the recessional die 
away to a whisper in its noble arches. I’ve 
come out and threaded my way through Wall 
street with the influence of that spiritual res- 


[To Page 312.] 
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REV DR WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


SOCIAL STARWATION. 


The Needs of Rural Home Life. 


REV WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D D. 





The depopulation of the country districts 
has been brought home to my mind, during 
the last summer, in some striking ways. I 
have been spending a few weeks in the neigh- 
borhood where I lived as a boy upon a farm. 
It is a fertile and fairly prosperous region, 
in the central part of New York, and not far 
from good markets; the people are generally 
thrifty; I heard but little complaint of hard 
times among them, yet I was struck with the 
change which had taken place in the commu- 
nity. The loneliness of the countryside, for 
one thing, impressed me. I saw very few 
peonle in the fields; I met but few upon the 
highways. With two or three dis- 
tricts in this neighborhood I was well 
quainted tifty years ago, knowing by sight 
and by name every inhabitant; and I am sure 


school 


ac- 


that the population of these districts is not 
now more than half as large as it was in my 
boyhood. Yetitis not what anyone would 


eall an abandoned neighbourhood; the farms 
are fairly well tilled; there are more acres un- 
der cuitivation now than there was then, and, 
on the whole, I think that they are as well 
cultivated. But the people are not here. 

The school where I got what I still consider 
the best part of my education, had, when I 


left it, an average attendance of 60 or 70 dur- 
ing the winter term of four months; now I 


am told that it does not average 25. Half of 
the school at that time consisted of pupils of 
both sexes of from 15 to 20 years of age; very 
few of these more mature pupils now attend, 
nor do I discover many young people of these 
ages in the district. 

There are various reasons for these changes. 
In the first place the average family is consid- 
erably smaller than it was in my _ boyhood. 
The houses which then held from six to adoz- 
en children are now rarely crowded as they 
were then. A traveler surveying the streets 
of a small western village once made the dry 
remark: ‘Children don’t seem to grow very 
big out here, but they’re a mighty sure crop.’’ 
That comment would scarcely be made in 
some parts of our country in these days. The 
crop of native Americans is not as sure as it 
used to be. 

In the second place, there seems to 
demand for labor in these old school districts 
than there was in my day. Then tiie land 
was being cleared, and there was much chop- 
ping, lumbering and teaming to do; quite a 
large number of laborers were empioyed in 
services for which there is now no demand. 
There was very little farm machinery in those 
days; I think that there was not a mowing 
machine or a reaperin the district where I 
lived; even the horse-rake was a comparative- 
ly late introduction. The corn and potatoes 
were all cultivated by hand. Each had to be 
and of 


be less 


hoed at least twice during the season, 


THE NEW 





course the crops of roots required even more 
diligent attendance. All this called for a good 
many farm laborers; nearly every considera- 
ble farm was apt to have one or more small 
houses, in addition to the owner’s residence, 


wherein lived families who cultivated for 
their own use small parcels of land, kept a 
cow, pigs and chickens, worked in planting, 


hoeing, haying and harvesting times for the 
proprietor, or for some of the neighbors, and 
found occupation in chopping or lumbering 
during the winter. Now thatthe land is all 
cleared, and there is no wood to chop and get 
to market, and no lumber to cut and haul— 
above all, now that machines have come in to 
perform a large part of the work which once 
was done by hand, these laborers have disap- 
peared from the countryside. 

We have seen them flocking to 
and we have heen inclined to lift up our 
voices to stop tie hegira, but how can it be 
helped? We want to send these people back 
to the land. Are we sure that they are want- 
ed there? At any rate, they have gone, and 
left the countryside lonely; far lonelier, it 
seems tou me, than when I was a boy. There 
was even then, I confess, some lack of social 
enjoyment; a craving for more of human fel- 
lowship was part of what drew me away from 
the farm. Yet there must be less of social 
contact and intercourse among the farming 
people to-day than there was fifty years ago. 
We did tind some social opportunities in those 
days; there was a barn-raising now and then, 
which was more or less of a festivity; and in 
our work we had logging bees, and husking 
bees occasionally; and even the duli tasks of 
planting and hoeing as wellas the haying and 
harvesting were enlivened by exchanging 
work, which brought several workers together, 
and by the contests of speed and expertness 
among tie hand workers. Who was the best 
chopper, mower, cradler, in the neighbor- 
hood, was a prolific subject of discussion, and 
opportunities of testing the claims of the 
champions occurred quite frequently. We had 
our paring bees, too, in the autuinn evenings, 


the towns 


when the apples were peeled and quartered 
and cored and strung for drying; and our 
sugaring frolics in the early spring. Every 


winter the schoolhouse was frequently opened 


for spelling matches, debating schoois and 
singing schools; an occasional lecturer upon 
the wonders of magnetism or electricity fur- 


nished us profitable entertainment. I am sure 
that there is much less of social diversion in 
many of these country districts to-day than 
there was fifty years ago. 

That tbis is universally true of the farming 


districts, I would not venture to say. I have 
heard much of the social intluence of the. 
grange and J have no doubt that it has sup- 


plied to many neighborhoods the needed so- 
cial opportunities. But of course it must be 
difficult, when the population has become so 
sparse as we now find it in many of these dis- 
tricts, for the people to keep up the social 
life of the old days. Here, at any rate, must 
be a problem for intelligent farmers to work 


out. I have no doubt that many of them see 
it quite as clearly as I do and are not less 
concerned about it. The first question is, 


whether the withdrawal of the laborers from 
the soil is a necessary and permanent fact; 
whether the districts which have been depop- 
uiated by the changing methods of agricultural 
industry may not be again repopulated by the 


return to the farms of toultitudes who are 
now in the cities. The introduction of ma- 
chinery has had much to do with this dis- 
placement of labor, but is it true that ma- 


chinery can do the work that needs to be done 
on the farm? Is there not need of a great 
deal of hand work; and are not inany of the 
farms now suffering for the jack of this? I 
have said that the farms in my old home are 
about as well cultivated to-day as they were 
fifty years ago; but that is saying little. 
Ought they not to be far better cultivated now 
than they were then? 

Three times during the past summer I have 
crossed the great central agricultural states— 
once goiug as far west as the Mississippi and 
twice beyond the Missouri. The one thing 
that has most impressed me in looking on the 
former is the extent to which they are over- 
run by weeds. I am aware that the last 
spring was wet and cold and that the weeds 

















DEPARTURE IN RURAL LIFE 









but the phenomenon ig 
invasion of the 
They nearly spoil 


got an unusual start; 
not of rare occurrence. The 
weeds in an ominous fact. 


much of the hay crop, they choke the wheat 
and the oats, even the sturdy maize finds it 
hard to overtop them. Iam sometimes moy- 
ed to wonder whether the weeds are not go- 
ing to drive the farmers off their land. Ma- 
chinery doesn’t seem to suppress them; they 
make head againstit. 1 think that it will 


take a good deal of patient hand work to keep 
them down. And I have wished, a good many 
times during the past summer, that the army 
of the unemployed in the cities might be en- 
listed in warfare against the weeds in the 
country. 

Of course their labor cannot be employed on 
the farms unless farming becomes more profit- 
able than it has been of late; but that,I think, 
is aresult on which we may safely count. 
The farmers have, I trust, seen their worst 
days; better times are in store fur them. 
They will be able, by and by, to give 
ployment to more labor, and then, in part, 
to repopulate the countryside. With the re- 
turn of multitudes to the soil, the social possi- 
bilities of the farm life will be enlarged. 

3ut if the people are to return to the farm, 
it will be needful to improve, to the utter- 
most, the social opportunities. One of the in- 
dispensable conditions of happy rural life is a 
large provision for the intellectual and social 
life of the people. Dr Wayland used to say 
that every man needed a vocation and an ayvo- 
cation—something to work at and something 
to get him away from his work. The 
and sounds of the city supply mental 
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sight 


diver- 
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A sea-captain 
may navigate 
his ship safely 


across the 
ocean, but when 
he comes into 
port he must 
have a pilot who 
knows all the 
difficulties and 


dangers of that 
particular channel. In the voyage of life 
there are many perilous places where we 
need the help of a pilot who has a thorough 
knowledge of the special difficulties and 
dangers to be avoided. 

In those delicate physical weaknesses and 
diseases peculiar to women a general prac- 
titioner or ordinary doctor has no opportun- 
ity to become thoroughly proficient. Still 
less to be trusted is the advice of any mere 
nurse or unscientific person. 

Only a specialist who has given a life of 
study to this particular field of practice, is 
competent to treat the diseases of woman’s 
intricate and complicated organism. 

Any woman suffering from these delicate 
troubles may obtain the most eminent pro- 
fessional advice free of charge by writing 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physi- 
cian of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute, of Buffalo, N. Y. During nearly 30 
years’ at the head of his splendid staff of 
specialists, he has successfully treated many 
thousands of cases of obstinate feminine 
complaints. 

His ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ’’ was devised 
for the sole purpose of curing the diseases 
and weaknesses of the feminine organs. 
No other medicine has been so marvelously 
successful in this particular field of prac- 
tice. No other medicine so completely 
overcomes all the dangers and nearly all 
the pains of motherhood. 

“It is with pleasure I recommend Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription to suffering ladies,’’ writes 
Mrs. J. Ferguson, Box 29, Douglas Station, Sel 
kirk Co., Manitoba. “After suffering untold 
tortures I thank God I found relief and cure in 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.”’ 

The greatest book for women ever pub 
lished is Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illus 
trated “‘Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 
sent free in paper covers for cost of mailing 
only, 21 one-cent stamps; cloth-bound 31 
stamps. Address Dr. Pierce as above. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus, Conn 


BED WETTING GYRE: Mrs. B 








Box Free. 


Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross Society 
Indorses Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 





The Indorsement by the Red Cross Society of Dr. Greene’s Nervura Means 
Everything to those Who Need Medicine, for the Whole Aim 
and Object of the Society is to Relieve Suffering. 





Clara Barton, Head of the Most Benevolent Order on Earth, and Best 
Known Woman in the Whole World, Thus Gives the Encourage- 
ment of Her Own Word to Every Sufferer that Dr. Greene’s Ner- 


vura will Give Back Lost Health and Strength. 


Use It to be Well and Strong. 





Why will people continue to suffer and drag 
out an unhappy and miserable existence of 
sickness, pain, weakness and debility when 
there is a remedy sure to cure? Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is pro- 
nounced on every hand and by all classes of 
people to be the most wonderful cure for dis- 
ease ever known. It cures where all others 
fail. Physicians declare Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura to be beyond doubt the grandest medical 
discovery of this century and recommend and 
prescribe it as the surest of all remedies to re- 
store health and strength, to make the sick 
well and to relieve the weakness, debility, pain, 
anguish and suffering of disease. 

What higher commendation can this medi- 
cine have, what more convincing proof, what 
more positive assurance that Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy will surely 
cure, than the recommendation and indorse- 
ment of the Red Cross Society through its 
President, the world wide known and univer- 
sally loved and honored, Clara Barton, who 
has brought relief to thousands of the world’s 





suffering, whose crowning act of benevolent 
charity in carrying to stricken Armenia ships 
laden with the tender mercies of charity isa 
matter of history known to all the world. 

Such is the world famous Clara Barton, 
President of the Red Cross Society, and her 
words in praise and recommendation of the 
wonderful curer of disease, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, will be the 
kindling of new hope to thousands upon thou- 
sands of those who are sick, out of health, 
weak, nervous, or who suffer from headaches, 
rheumatism, neuralgia or other painful and 
distressing disease, nervous affections or poor 
and devitalized blood. 

No suffering person certainly can hesitate 
for an instant to immediately secure and use 
this grandest of medicines, Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura, when the President of the greatest benevo- 
lent order on earth gives personal assurance 
of the great value and wonderful health-giv- 
ing powers possessed by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

Clara Barton says: 


‘* We have tried Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood | 


and nerve remedy and although the remedy 


| 





One Has Only to 


judge that the remedy has all of the merits 
which are claimed for it. We shall still con- 
tinue its use, with the expectation that we shall 
be able to indorse it still more highly. 
CLARA BARTON, 
President of the American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C.” 

Dr. Greene's Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is indorsed and recommended by more 
people whom it has cured, more physicians, 
more hospitals and more charitable societies 
than any other remedy in the world, and if 
you wish to be made well and strong again, if 
you wish health to take the place of disease, 
if you wish to know what it is to be without 
pain, weakness, nervousness, humours or in- 
deed any kind of nervous and physical suffer- 
ing, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the prescription of Dr. Greene of 35 
West 14th St., New York City, the most suc- 
cessful physician in curing diseases, and is, 
therefore, exactly and perfectly adapted to 
cure. Consultation, examination and advice 
in regard to any case may be had free at Dr. 


has been in our bands but a short time, we’ Greene's office, either +4 you call or write. 





sion to those who live in the city; but the 


author of a number of books, 


including Who 








, 99 


‘‘Tf she only would be‘ bridle wise, 


groan- 





country people have the task of providing it 
for themselves. They must have good reasons 
for coming together frequently in their lei- 
sure hours; they must have interests and pleas- 
ures quite apart from their daily work. Those 
Home Culture clubs which Mr George W. 
Cable has organized, by whith little groups 
are gathered for the study of any subject in 
which they are interested, furnish, it seems 
to me, a most practicable method of develop- 
ing the social side of country life. How 
much membership in such a club would have 
meant to me as a country boy I can perfectly 
well understand. I know that it would have 
greatly multiplied the sources of my enjoy- 
ment. I know that it would have made a 
life which was often unspeakably lonely and 
desolate seem quite worth living. I remem- 
ber those days of my boyhood with a_ keen 
sense of the social privation which I then en 

dured. I do not believe that it is altogether 
necessary. And I most earnestly appeal to 
intelligent farmers to remember that a man’s 
life does not consist wholly in the abundance 
of the corn that he raises or in the high price 
of pork and butter, but somewhat in the 
sources of innocent and wholesome pleasure 
that lie open to him day by day. 


Se. SESS eae 

Rev Dr Washington Gladden, the author of 
the acompanying article on The needs of rural 
home life, is the pastor of a Congregational 
church in Columbus, O, and exerts an influ- 
ence as wide as our country in behalf of pure 
government and the freedom of mankind 
from slavery and sin. Dr Gladden was for 
a few years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Independent, of New York, and after- 
ward edited a magazine known as Sunday 
Afternoon, at Springfield, Mass. He is the 


Wrote the Bible, Young Men and the Church- 
es, Is Labor a Commodity, etc. Dr Gladden, 
as his article herewith implies, was born and 
reared on a farm and is in full sympathy with 
its workers and their families. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Hole in the Moon. 
GERTRUDE L. STONE. 








He watched the crescent moon, 
Late changed from cirele round, 
And looked and looked and thought, 
Till he this reason found: 
‘‘Tt is made of green cheese, 
So I’ve heard people say; 
And one’s hungry, of course, 
Outdoors all the day; 
**So the man in the moon 
Has changed its light 
And its shape and its size, 
By a good big bite.’’ 
——EE — 
Love Conquers. 
KENDALL PERRY. 
[Prize Letter in Our Pet Contest. ] 





Mollie is a pretty little Shetland pony ten 
hands high, the property of the little girl who 
successfuily broke her and drives her on all 
occasions. 

At first attempts in breaking she was pro- 
nounced unmanageable, the boys and men on 
the farm eyed her ruefully, and said, ‘‘If she 
was larger, or could varry a heavier weight 
eart!’’ But the tiny pony cart was too small 
to accommodate large drivers and unmanage- 
able steeds. 


ed papa. 

But she would not. The slightest touch 
would seem to infuriate her, and she reared, 
plunged and swept the ground with the back 
of the cart, throwing herself here and there 
until we feared she would break her neck. 
And for months all efforts were abandoned, 
and her little mistress sadly said, ‘‘She is no 
use to me if I can’t drive her. Why cannot 
I break her? What is ‘bridle wise’?’’ 

Papa explained; so Kittie borrowed an old 
saddle, and bridling her, cautiously mounted 
her. Scarcely daring to breathe, we gently 
led her around, hardly touching the bit, as 
her mouth was so tender. After successfully 
riding her, the cart was wbeeled out and she 
was again hitched to it, until at last she ceas- 
ed to fear it. And as her little mistress says, 
when she is unhitched, she smells of her lit- 
tle cart and harness, walking slowly around 
it, thoroughly inspecting, perhaps wondering 
why she ever dreaded it. 

Am sorry to say she contracted a very bad 
case of cracked heels, and as the men folks 
were too busy. her little mistress eagerly offer- 
ed to doctor her under directions given, poul- 
ticing her heels every morning with warm lin- 
seed meal poultices, then, when healing, hath- 
ing them in water with a little carbolic acid 
added. Mollie stood quietly through the op- 
eration, although the flies were so bad; she 
eyed her little mistress lovingly, and lifted 
her tiny feet patiently for inspection and care. 

he two love each other dearly, and Mollie 
answers with a loud whinny whenever she 
hears Kittie’s voice in the yards. 
-saneeaigaeeabacones 

Treat Your Wife suys a philosopher, as yon 
fancy you would have treated the first girl 
you ever loved, who married—not you, but 
the other man. 
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Abiather’s Notion. 


By Albers | E. Law rence, 

E’S GETTIN’ old and full of 
notions, Abiather is, the same’s 
them tirst Hebrews used to get 
old and full o’ days.’’ With 
these words spoken to herself, 
Elgiva Ann crossed the room to 





the twelve- paned window, where she bent to 
bring her puckered eyes beneath its middle 
sash for an unobstructed view of the late 


November landscape. Snow covered the roll- 
ing ground in every direction, and fine 
particles driven by the high wind filled the 
air. She readjusted her spectacles but was 
still unable to see ten rods from the house. 
‘*It’s queer why he stays out in such a 


storm,’’ she murmured with provoked anx- 
iety. ‘‘But that’s man-like. A woman 
wouldn't do so! Home’s the place for any- 
body, specially durin’ such weather, and 


when they're seventy years old!’’ 

Elgiva Ann, frowning and worried, took her- 
seif away from the window. She wasasiight 
built woman, with yvellow-gray hair. Her 
skin was strangely clear for one of her years, 
and her hazel eyes seemed to have kept some- 
thing of their youth. Age, however, revealed 
itself in her cautious movements; — still 
Abiather called her ‘‘sprightly,’’ and she lik- 
ed the compliment this inferred. 

She raised the teakettle and poked 
wrathfuily beneath it. 

‘*Tt was one o’ his queer notions a-keepin’ 
Silas Goodwin on janitor to the church long 
after he’d lost his usefulness,’’ she continued 
in sibilant murmurs. ‘‘Just ‘eause Silas’d 
long,—that wa’n’t no reason. Of 


the fire 


been so 


course it ’uld hurt him to give it up. It ’uld 
hurt anybody. It hurts tolks to die, but the 
Lord don't let them live forever,—notin this 


world.’ 

Elgiva Ann turned 
was toasting on a fork the 
‘*Then his givin’ the increase of the West 
pasture flock to the fresh air fnnd—somethin’ 
’t he’d read of in the papers, goodness knows 
what! But that notion ain’t nothin’ to this 
other 'n’ of his! I've read of such doin’s in 
stories, but [ never knew of such to actually 
happen. Of course it would bea good thing 
for ert Saunders, I ain’t sayin’ it would- 
n’t. An’ "uld be good of us to doit. But 
there pe no call for it. Those that’s in 
authority have made provision for just such 
cases, and I don’t see why Abiather need to 
interfere.’’ 

Elgiva Ann placed a fresh slice on her toast- 
ing fork. ‘‘I ain’t set against it,—that is, not 
downright. It seems to meas if ’t would be 
puttin’ ourselves up to doin’ good deeds— 
strainin’ like. t ’uld look foolish as long’s 
there’s no call for it; and that’s what I mean 
to tell Abiather when he comes.’’ 

The cat came and rubbed her back against 
Elgiva Ann, and crawled in and out about 
the stove Jeg. Elgiva Ann watched her when 
not watching the toast. 


the slice of bread she 


bet ore coals. 


The room was small and low, with wood- 
work painted a dingy, streaked blue. The 
side-walls were papered, the figure being of 


a pattern which it is now the fashion to call 
anything but pretty. The ceiling was smoke- 


stained, and the lath showed in paler, 
parallel streaks. 
There was a loud stamping of feet on the 


outside. Elyiva Ann closed the stove witha 
bang and looked for the entrance of the com- 
er. Presently the door opened, letting ina 


rush of cold air and snow, followed by Abia- 
ther Whiteford, Elgiva Ann’s husband. 
‘‘What made ye come in at all, Bi? Ain’t 


ye ’most froze?’’ 

‘“*No,’’he replied with bluff cheeriness, pant- 
ing while he removed his outdoor garments. 

The room was full of a dreamy warmth im- 
pregnated with sweet, homely smells. The 
rattle of the supper dishes,the roar of the fire, 
the singing of the teakettle,the soft purring of 
the cat,—all had something cozy, restful, and 
inviting in them. Abhiather, holding his ear 
close to the stove to receive its warmth, felt 
all without a thought or question. He was 
dressed ina heavy brown suit of woolens. 
had had its color hight- 
wind. His hair and 


His face, always red, 
by the freezing 


ened 
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beard—long, but not too long—were only less 
white than the snow that had recently fall- 


en onthem. The smile which so often broke 
over his face revealed the even, perfect work 
of the city dentist. The blue in his eyes was 
of the early morning sky. 


‘*Supper’s ready, Abiather,’’ Elgiva Ann 
said presently, with a rising accent. 
The early night of winter had come on. 


Elgiva Ann had lowered the green shade at 
the window, and lighted the lamp in the cen- 
ter of the table. Abiather drew his chair up, 


and they bowed their heads while he said 
grace. 

‘*IT was to the store this afternoon,’’ Abia- 
ther said, taking his cup of tea across the 
table from his wife’s hands. As he spoke he 
glanced around the ugly, green paper-and- 


face, ghastly 
Gregory was 


wire lampshade at Elgiva Ann's 
in the tinted shadow. ‘‘Dr 
there, too.’’ 

Elgiva Ann seemed absorbed in pouring her 
own tea; and aftera moment Abiather con- 
tinued: 


‘*They had a meetin’ of the board las’ nigit. 


Mis’ Adams ’ll stay a week longer: an’ after 
she’s gone they'll have to take her to the 
poorhouse. Deborah ain’t helpless—quite. 


She gets about on her crutches. But it won’t 


do to leave her alone, he says.’’ 
‘**Didn’t her father leave 


a mite o’ prop- 


erty?’’ Elgiva Ann interposed. 
Abiather finished pouring bis tea into his 


‘*Yes. But it’s 
bank; and more too. 
left after his debts is 
meant Dr Gregory. 


saucer before he answered. 
all owin’ to the City 
There won't nothin’ be 

paid, he says.’’ This he 
‘*He says Deborah’s grievin’ herself ’most to 
death, a-thinkin’ she’s got to go. She ain’t 
only thirty. Ife says 1% seems worse ’n it 
would if she was old. An’ I don’t know but 
he’s right. The folks over ‘t the poorhouse 
are all old, except now an’ then ’t they have 
a baby left there till it can be taken to the 
orphan’s home.’’ Abiather’s expression was 
one of vicarious suffering. ‘‘It’s mighty 
hard lines,’’ be finished; and was motionless 
for a time, his eyes fastened dreamily on the 
bit of red flannel deep in the oil of the lamp 
globe. 

‘““Wa’n’t 1t awful walkin’ ‘tween here an’ 
the village, Bi?’’ Elgiva Ann asked. ‘‘I 
don’tsee how you ever waded there ’n back!’’ 

‘*Yes,.’’ he said absently. ‘‘No, it wa’n’t 
very bad!’’ he corrected impetuously. ‘‘ Ben 
Wilson said he’d take herin an’ keep her if 
he was able,’’ he continued, dropping into his 
usual tones. 

‘*He’s just as able as we are! 

‘*We ain’t got any children or grand-chil- 
dren a-dependin’ on us,’’ Abiather suggested 
mildly as showing the difference 


’” 


‘*Well!’’ she said testily, but stopped 
abruptly. After a pause she added with 
something of the same tone: ‘‘Did you tell 


or 


‘em you ’uld take her? 
‘*‘No. That’s for you to say. 
Elgiva Ann appeared mollified. 

*You’ve be’n thinkin’ of it, ain’t you, 
’Givy?’’ Abiather asked the question softly, 
and then waited her answer behind his sau- 
cer which he was slowly draining of its amber 
liquid. 

‘*Yes, I’ve be’n thinkin’ of it,’’ she said 
cautiously. ‘* We’re gettin’ old, Bi; an’ sha’n’t 
live long. What ’uld become of her then,—if 
we did take her?’ Elgiva Ann thought her 
husband would see the poorhouse inevitably 
staring Deborah Saunders in the face. 

‘*What’ll become of her then ain’t for you or 
me to say, he replied. ‘‘But it may be 
required of us now,’’ he added solemnly, and 
then paused. ‘‘It’s an awful bleak, barren 
place,’’ he resumed presently. ‘*‘Of course the 
inmates have all the creature comforts, but—’’ 
Agaiu the sympathetic suffering came into 
his face, and he let his sentence remain un- 
finished. 

‘*T’ll have to sleep on it,’’ Elgiva Ann said, 
putting off the time when she should have to 
give a decisive answer. ‘‘But it does seem 


” 


like an awful undertaking. And fcolish! 
It’s uneall—”’ 

‘*But, ’Givy--”’ 

**Oh, I know what you’d say!’’ 


Their voices had risen. There was a little 
burst of feeling like a small thunderbolt; and 











then the air between them 
again. By tacit consent the 
over for the present. 

Before nine o’clock they had 
preparations for bed. Elgiva Ann drew 
curtain aside and peeped out into the nig 
The storm yet ruled in fury over the count: 
Not a light could she see in auy of the villag 
homes, though she looked long and searchin 
ly, rubbing the frost from window wit 
her worn and wrinkled fingers. She mad: 


Slowly cleared 
subject was | 


made th 


the 


special effort in the direction of Debora 
Saunders’s home. The next morning Abiat 
noticed her abstraction and the worried, fu 
tive look in her eye. ‘You ain’t si 

’Givy?’’ he said, with care in his voice. 

**No.’ 

Abiather watched her thoughtfully for 
moment. ‘‘It ain’t Deborah Saunders?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘What makes you think it’s anything 


she demanded petulantly, picking up her pan 
of supper dishes and going out of the room 

“Tf it’s that I won’t say anything mor 
about it,’? he continued a little louder, so 
to reach her ears. 

**T hain’t said it was that,’’ she shout 
back. ‘*Deborah Saunders can come here! 

‘*T don’t want her to come if you feel t 
way about it, ’Givy. I thought it ‘’uld | 
kind o’ pleasant for us, besides givin’ her a 
home. Sbe wonldn’t be a care; ’t least 1 
much. An’ she’d be good company. But if 
you feel—’’ 





Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 

New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
botanical product of the Kava-Kava shrub, is 
indeed a true specitic cure for diseases caused 
by uric acid in the blood, or by disorders of 





the kidneys and urinary organs. A remarka 
ble case is that of Rev A. C. Darling of Nort 
Constantia, N Y, as told in the New \ 
World of recent date. He was cured by Alka- 
vis after as he says himself he had lost fa 

in man and medicine and was preparing to 


die. Similar testimony of extraordinary cures 
of kidney and bladder diseases of long stani- 
ing comes from many other sufferers and 1200 
hospital! cures have been recorded in 30 days 
Up to this time the Church Kidney Cure Co, 
418 Fourth avenue, New York, are the only im- 
porters of Alkavis and — are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of introduc- 
tion they will send a free treatment of Alkavis 
prepaid by mail to every reader of American 
Agriculturist who is a sufferer from any 
form of kidney or bladder disorder, Bright's 
disease, rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in 
back, femaie complaints or other afiliction 
due to improper action of the kidneys or 
urinary organs. We advise all sufferers to 
send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. To prove 
its wonderful curative powers it is sent to 
you entirely free. 


oe 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


PRICE REDUCED ro ONLY $7.5 
Mp Has an established reputa- 
i SF tion as a RAPID SEAM. 
LESS KNITTER. Knits 
everything required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory, wool or cotton yarns. 
The original and only a 
low priced knitting mac 7 A 
model of simplicity. A Child 
Can Operate It. Over 20,000 in 
use. atisfaction guaranteed. 
To Secure Agents, and a more 
extended sale, if you send me $2.00 | will ship the 
machine by express C. O.D. You can pay the balance 
($5.50) on receipt of machine. Don’t miss this un- 
aralled a on a standard —— has never before 


ow price. Addre 
GEARHART MACHINE CO., BOX 2, CLEARFIELD, PA. 



















DILLEY’S IMPROVED 


Laundry King Washer. 


Washes easier, better and In 
one-third less time than can be 
done by hand. The«~ _ 
Right Size for Family |] 
or Laundry W ashin 
Clean and Rust Proof. 
Possesses desirable feat- 
ures found in no other. 
Every washer guaran- 

Agents Wanted. 
Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 


MUIR WASHING MACHINE CO. 
Box. 24, Muir, Mich. 








Sur s TMPROve 
LAUNDRY KING 


MANUFACTU 


RE 
IR WASHING CHINE 
MUIR pack ete, 
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‘‘T hain’t said I felt. She can come. I want 


ber to as much as you!”’ 
Abiather tried to understand 


his wife. He 


felt that there was sometiuing that he did not 
know behind the high words with their im- 
patient ring. He rose and went to the door 


where he could see her; but her face was set 
and non-committal. 

Elgiva Ann would not hear to any talk 
other than looking toward Deborah Saunders’s 
coming. When Abiather appeared really 
troubled because of her manner, she changed 
and became as pleasant and affable as he 
could have wished. For the moment he was 
more perplexed than ever; but in a day or two 
this wore away or was forgotten. 

Before the week had passed Deborah Saun- 
ders was established in her new home. She 
was a bright intelligent young woman with a 
face that might easily be called pretty. Her 
happiness in so unexpectedly finding friends 
made her a joy in the house. 


It was Christmas evening—Deborah had 
been with them about a month—when Mr 
and Mrs Ben Wilson called. The two men 


got together on one side of the table and be- 

earnest discussion of a 
village improvement. 
Elgiva Ann and Mrs Wilson were by them- 
Mrs Wilson was reiating a strange 
dreani she had recently had. Deborah with 
some needlework sat where she could transfer 
her attention from one group to the other. 

After atime Abiather proposed that they 
shouid have some apples and rose to feteh 
them. He took the lamp, and tolloweéd by his 
friend, went into the cellar. Below,—it just 
occurring to him,—he shouted up through the 
tloor to know if the ladies would excuse the 
light: and all laughed at his humor. 

As the men had moved away, Deborah got 
upon her crutches and swung herself out of 
the room for afresh supply of silk. Elgiva 
Ann watched until all were out of hearing, 
then turped to her caller. But Mrs Wilson 
was the first to speak. 

‘You do enjoy having Deborah Saunders 
here, don’t you? An’ it’s so good of you! I’m 
glad that it is so; an’ ’t you do!”’ 
~ Oh, I guess we do!’’ Elgiva Ann respond- 
ed with warmth; and then, as if something 
had forgotten had just come to her: 
‘*Your teliin’ me that dream has just remind- 


came absorbed in an 
certain projected 


seives; 


she 


ed me of one I had a little while ago. I 
don’t know when I’ve had anything take 


hold of me as it did. It was awful. It 
ed as if they were just a breakin’ in at every 
window and door to carry me off to the poor- 
an ’t I had to fight ’em!’ Elgiva Ann 
plainly said that even 
upon the details of 


seeln- 


house; 
shuddered; her tones 
now she could not dwell 
her dream. 

‘‘Was that why you took 
ders?’’ Mrs Wilson asked, with a 
ed old-woman’s laugh. 

Elgiva Ann flushed a little. 
they were in the dark. 


Deborah Saun- 
yood-natur- 


She was giad 





‘‘Oh,—Deborah Saunders!’’ she said. ‘* ’Y, 
that was Abiather’s notion!’’ 
eee _ 
Those $100 Prizes for Babies. 
Lively interest is being taken in our offer 
of prizes ($50, $20, $10, $7.50, $5, $5 and 
$2.50) for the ‘‘nicest’’ baby. The parents 


may send photos of more than one child, ei- 
ther singly or in groups, by forwarding a 
subscription for each picture; or they may 
specify which one in a group picture is to 
enter the contest. Obviously it would nut be 


fair to allow a fond parent to ‘‘put in four 
babies at the price of one,’’ as a friend in- 
quires, as that would g.veée such a parent four 


chauce: at the prize to the one chance enjoy- 
ed by others. 


We cannot promise to return photographs 


after all, as it has been decided to trim and 
remount them in groups when engraved for 


publication. Pictures should be sent in as 
early as possible, though dune notice will be 
given when the entries are to close. See Aug 
28 issue (not Aug 21 as misprinted) for origi- 
nal announcement. 

The Longest Trolley Ride in the United 
States is from Fairhaven, Mass, to Nashua, 
distance of 124 





N H, by way of Boston, a 
miles. 
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The Lay of the First Pullets. 
MARY L. C. 


ROBINSON. 





Said the old mother hen, with a satisfied 
cluck: 

‘“My children, don’t faney these eggs are 
mere luck; 

Remember my care when you were wee 


things, 
How I kept you all warm ‘neath my motherly 
wings, 
How I taught you to scratch and 
—all the tricks 
help to make 
chicks.’’ 


hunt worms 


That sturdy and vigorous 


Crowed the old father rooster, as soon as he 
knew: 

‘*Now you see 

ean do; 

have watched me 

morning till night, 

As [ strutted and scratched to your mother’s 
delight: 

And I’ve crowed by the yard, when 
on the nest, 

And explained all the methods considered the 
best.’’ 


what a great Cock-a-doodle 


You with profit, from 


yuu Sat 


Quoth good Farmer Brown, when he 
that day, ‘ 

‘*Wife, the early Minorcas are startin’ to lay: 

Well, I’ve given ’em powders, an’ ground 
bone an’ meat; 

An’ watched ’em right 
nests sweet; 

They’re good stock—but then I’ve 
an’ I say, 

I ken beat all creation at makin’ hens lay!’’ 


Came 1n 


smart, an’ kept the 


a ‘knack,’ 
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But the proud little pullets paraded the sheds, 

And eon 9 up their combs, and flirted their 
1eads, 

And laughed in their feathers, and said—sau- 
cy elves— 

** We know that we laid those eggs all by our- 
selves!’’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 
12. TRIANGLE— 








1 
2 3 
4x 8 
6 x= x F 
» zzz 9? 
wks Ee = Ss 
2s =£ x © x = 3 
«a x xt ZS EB SB DM 
m@ tea zs xz =z =u VB 
From 1 to 16 isa swimmer; 1to17, a elue 
in business; 2 to 3, adiphthong; 4 to5, to 


fasten; 6 to 7, in a like manuer; 8 to 9, to eor- 
rupt; 10 to 11, town in Lecce province, Italy; 
12 to 13 an English political economist; 14 to 
15, an inhabitant of Greenland; 16 to 17, 
shrewd. 


lglg 

A Queer Lake—In the midst of Kildine, an 
island in the North sea, is perhaps the most 
curious lake in the world. The surface of its 
waters is quite fresh, and supports fresh-wa- 
ter creatures and fresh-water vegetation; but 
deep down it is as salt as the bluest depths of 
the sea, and sponges and salt-water fish live 
and have their being, tothe delight and de- 
spair of all scientists.—| Harper’s Round Table. 








NEGLECT IS SUICIDE. 





Plain Words From Mrs. Pinkham, Corroborated by Mrs. Charles 
Dunmore, That Ought to Bring Suffering 
Women to Their Senses. 


If you were drowning and friendly hands shoved a plank to you, and you 
refused it, you would be committing suicide}. 

Yet that is precisely what women are doing if they go about their homes 
aknost dead with misery, yet refuse to grasp the kindly hand held out to them! 







been cured by it. 


stant pain im the region of the womb and that 
bloating heat and tenderness of the abdomen, 
which make the weight of your clothes an 
almost intolerable burden to you. It is not 
natural to suffer so in mereby emptying the 
bladder. 
fering tell you that there is inflammation 
_ somewhere? 
Shall I telk you what it is? 
It is inflammation of the womb! 
Tf it goes on, polypus, or tumor, or cancer will set in. 
= Commence the 
Compound. Thousands of women im this condition have 
Keep your bowels open with Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills, 


Does not that special form of suf- 


use of Lydia E. Pinkham’ Vegetable 


and #f you want further advice, write to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., stat- 
ing freely all your symptoms—she stands ready and willing to give you 


the very best advice. 


cian. 
many thousands of women. 
respectable drug store. , 


Mrs. CHARLES DUNMORE, 102 Fremont Ct., Winter 
Hill, Somerville, Mass., says: “I was in painday and 
night»my doctor did not seem to help me. 
not seem to find any relief until I took Lydia E. Pink-™~ 
I had inflammation of 
the womb,a bearing-down pain, and the whites very 


ham% Vegetable Compound. 


badly. 
night. 
and am now afl right. 


She has given the hebping hand to 
suffering just Rke yourse?f, many of whom Mved milesaway from 
Her marvelous Vegetable Compound has cured 
It cam be found at any 


The pain was so intense that I could not sleep at o rR 
T took Lydia E. Pinkham'’s Vegetable Compound for eight 
Before that I took morphine pil!s for my pain; that 


thousands 
@  physi- 










adi 


< 
Iéould *Y 


Ren 15 
er 7a 
» months, 






was a great mistake, for the relief was only momentary and the effect vile. I 
am so thankful to be re¥ieved of my sufferings, for the pains I had were some- 


thing terrible. 
dies have done me.” 


I am, indeed, very grateful for the good Mrs. Pinkham’s reme- 











3000 BICYCLES 


must be closed out at once. 
Standard °97 Models, guarant’d, 
$14 to $80. ‘96 models 12 
to$20. 2d hand wheels $5 
to $15. Shipped to anyone 
yon approval without advance 
deposit. Great factory clearing sale 
EARN A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise us. We will give one 
ay “egent in each town FREE USE ofa sample 
=~ +wheel to introduce them. Write at once for 










our Special Ofer. D, K, MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 





$75. 
Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
farnish horse and 
buggy, alsosamples 
yey unon request. Address 


0. Box 6808, Boston, 





HORSE ® BUCLY 


FREE 





FREE. Full 
IMPORTER, 











































The Mystery of Life. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 


Who dwells with truth and beauty, 
With song and love—these four, 

He knows of life’s beginning; 
Only the dead know more. 





From Experience. 





think some of us ougiitt to avoid 
the fault we cali ‘‘honesty.’’ 
It’s easy to say a cutting thing 
to a friend, and while we are 
sorry to hurt him, console our- 
selves by saying bravely, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s the truth anyway and so ought to be 
spoken.’’ But is it the truth? A little 
passing feeling put into words simply exug- 
gerates its strength, and makes us really dis- 
honest when we utter it. Before we pride 
ourselves on being honest, let us see if we 
really are so.—[I. 








Why read novels when histories and works 
of science are gathering dust on the library 
shelves? you ask. Think a moment. Of the 
loved one who has passed from sight, which 
wemory is the sweeter and more enduring: 
that she had multitudes of facts at her 
tongue’s end, or that hers was a loving heart? 
The danger in these busy days is that the 
emotional life, rather than the intellectual, 
will be starved. The only real living is lov- 
ing. A tale of life and love, sympathetically 
told, will do more than a hundred sermons 
to soften the hardened heart and set the cur- 
rent of love flowing through it; away with 
your volumes upon microbes and battles and 
mental philosophy! George McDonald gave 
up his pulpit in Scotland because he found he 
could reach hearts more directly, and reach 
vastly more of them, as a novelist. There are 
bad novels, to be sure. Eminent authors 
have written them, and their poison has con- 
taminated many good homes. With care, these 
can be avoided. 





As to the dressing of the hair ina becoming 
and artistic fashion, and so as to please mas- 
culine eyes: 
‘*How do you 
like this girl’s 
hair?’’ was 
asked of a 
young man as 
the accompa- 
nying little 
sketch was 
handed to 
him. His an- 
swer was sug- 
gestive: *‘ Pret- 
ty well; it is 
simple and 
rather beéom- 
ing. I don’t 
like hair that 
looks ‘fussed 
up,’ any better 
than I do dresses that look elaborate and over- 
loaded or a house all covered with gewgaws 
and gingerbread work. Bangs and other ar- 
tificial styles of hair I think are disagreeable 
to sensible men; I think men like a pretty 
arrangement which is out of fashion better 
than an ugly one which is all the go. In this 
as in other matters of personal adornment a 
girl or woman must study her own individu- 
ality in order to look well.’’ The young man 
was right, judging from “he way in which the 
sterner sex is wont to ridicule extreme fash- 
ious. 

















A very talkative, kind-hearted mother in 
one of Alice Brown’s stories rebukes ner 15- 
year-old son for his taciturnity, especially as 
shown in the presence of the minister. 
**Amos,’’ she says, ‘‘I would be ashamed if 
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* Divide a cake with a 
stout thread and you have 
two perfectly formed cakes 

of convenient size for the toilet 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE Oo., Oin’ts. 
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[I couldn’t open my head to a minister of the 
gospel.’’ 
‘‘Tf one head’s open permanent in a_ house, 





I guess that fills the bill,’? says Amos, who 
thereafter is never known to utter a word 
unless absolutely obliged to do so. 
- ————— — 
A Pretty Lace. 
MAY A. RAYMOND. 
Make a chain of 18 stitches. 
Ist row—Make a shell (three dc, two ch, 


three dc) in 6th st of ch, three ch, scin 5th 
st, three ch, s o 
in 2d st (making 
a small loop), 
three ch, shellin 
last st, three ch; 
turn. 

2d row—Shell 
in shell, three 
ch, three d c in 
small loop in 
last row, three 
ch, shellin shell, 
one d c in loop 
at the end of row, 
three ch; turn. 

3d row—Shell 
in shell, three d c over ch three, one d c in 
each of three dc of last row, three dc over 
next ch three, shell in shell, one d c in loop 
at end, three ch; turn. 

4th row—Shell in shell, threech, skip three 
dc, one dcin each of the next three d ec, 
three ch, shell in shell, twelve trebles in loop 
made by three ch at the bottom of the lace, 
fasten in loop at the end of the lace, ch five; 
turn. 





5th row—Fasten between each dc with sl . 
st, and three ch between, until you have 
twelve tiny scallops, shell in shell, three ch, 


sc in 1st dc of cluster of three d c, three ch, 
sc in last d c of same cluster, three ch, shell 
in shell, one dc in end of row, three ch; 
turn. 

6th row—Shell in shell, three 
in small loop, three ch, shell in 
ch; turn. 

Begin again at 3d row, fastening 1st and 2d 
scallops together. 


ch, three dc 
shell, three 





A Word About Icing. 


ONYX. 





With any of us it is almost impossible to get 
confectioner’s sugar, unless we send to the 
city stores for it, but a lady who uses ordina- 
ry powdered sugar and cornstarch says it is 
just as good. Her way ot using is this: With 
one cup of powdered sugar mix thoroughly a 
rounded tablespoon of cornstarch, then wet 
to a smooth icing with two tablespoons water 
or milk, and flavorto suit. The ingredients 
are simply mixed together and spread with a 
wet knife. It is claimed that if a cake is 
lightly rubbed over with flour before spread- 
ing with icing cf any kind it will overcome 
the tendency to run off. Another wrinkle 
that is worth remembering is this. If only the 
top of the cake is to be iced and it cannot be 
done with the cake left in the tin, butter a 
strip of paper and pin it around the cake, let- 
ting it stand about half an inch above the top. 
When the icing is set, remove the paper, and 
a neat-louking cake with the icing on top, 
where it is wanted, 1s the result. 



















et, TRY IT FREE etsy cove cio coe, 
ic: home and save 810 to82b, 
ot — Fife) No money in advance. Warranted Ten Years. 
A ite $60.00 Kenwood Machine for 23.00 
$50.00 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 and 27 
’ other styles, Allattachments FREE, We pay 
ra | freight. Catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Write at once. Address (in fall), 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren St., R-49 Chicage 





An unusual op- 
portunity for thrifty 
buyers: 


Night Gowns— 
of excellent quality, 
heavy Muslin, large 
double collar trim- 
med with open- 
work embroidery, 
yoke made with 
space tucks and 


finished with briar 


stitching, sleeves 

cut wide and trim- 
med with ruffles of embroidery to 
match collar, full size and perfectly 
made, at 


$1.00 each 
including postage. 
Mail orders promptly and accu- 
rately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia 











Kedgeree.—Two cups cold boiled fish, 2 cups 
boiled rice, 2 cups chopped-up hard-boiled 
eggs, 4 tablespoons cream, 2 0z (or size of 2 
eggs) butter, chopped parsley, pepper and 
salt to taste. Pick into pieces and take out 
bones from cold fish. Boil eggs and chop fine. 
Boil rice so that the grains are separate (1 
cup of rice in 3 qts boiling water half an 
hour). Mix all together and keep warmin a 
double boiler until ready to serve.—{Mrs Mi- 
chael Murphy. 





A Piazza Comfort.—It remained for an inva- 
lid to invent a comfortable hassock for piazza 
use. One-half yard of straw matting is turn- 
ed, the two selvedge edges together, so that a 
double square is formed, the e selvedges left 
unsewed while the two other open sides are 
sewed together with stsong linen thread. This 
done, the cushion is stuffed with paper pulled 
or cut into scraps, after which the remaining 
side is sewed together. A piece of rope, 
which can be made ornamental by fringing 
the ends into tassels, is fastened to two cor- 
ners diagonally for a handle, so that at night 
the hassock may be hung to a chair post for 
rest.—[A. P. P. 


Spiced Sweet Apples.—Steam small whole or 
quartered large sweet apples until tender, 
sticking in cloves before cooking. Place in 
jars and cover with 1 qt vinegar to 1 cup 
brown sugar that has been boiled till quite 
thick, seal tight. 

Baking Powder.—Eight ounces cream tartar, 
8 ozs soda, 5 ozs flour, 1 oz tartaric acid. Sift 
all well together several times.—[T. E. L. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


PRICE OF EACH PATTERN ONLY 10 CENTS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enables us to offer our 
readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These patterns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in 
order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each 
including postage. . . ? 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the garment to go by. These patterns are complete in every 
particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of the dress. Your order will be promptly ‘filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, boys, girls or children, give 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement. Order patterns by their numbers. 





\ 


20959. 





\\ a 
Ladies’ Waist. 20946. Ladies’ Waist. 


Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 20949. 
Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


hy +, 


yy.» 
“gage 


pies 


ye 
iy 
ne 
(ie 


x 





Ladies’ Jacket. 209'79. 20939. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust 


measure. 


& Misses’ Costume. Misses’ Jacket. 
Cut in five sizes, 12 to 16 years. 
Misses’ Circular Skirt. 20958. 

Cut in seven sizes, 10 to 16 years. 


Ladies’ Russian Blouse. 20953. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Ladies’ Eight-Gored Skirt. 20888. 
Cutin seven sizes, 22 to 4 inches waist measure. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 


Ladies’ Collars.—Small size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—144 to 15in.; 


Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around 
Large—154 to 16 in.—neck measure. 


body over fullest part of bust—close under the arm—a little higher in 
back—draw closely, not tightly. 


Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 


waist—draw moderately tight. 
Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. 


_ Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Me- 
dium—36 and 38 inches ; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. 


~~ *& & 











Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. 


directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also. 


Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure 


under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 





Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 


eH & “ 
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THE PONY NOBODY COULD TAME-—See 


Talk Around the Table. 





[From Page 305.] 


pite clinging to me like a benign incense and 
been thankful for churches in general and old 
Trinity in particular. Here at home, I’ve 
heard words on the power that is given us 
from above, and which, having entered into 
and taken possession of us, uses us, not us 
the power. Again, ‘‘Call it God, call it Fa- 
ther, call it Love or cali it Force, call it what 
you will, if you but acknowledge a power 
above and beyond self you are not an unbe- 
liever.’’ have been thankful for these 
preachers of the gospel, these men of the 
cloth, **some of whom dignify the cloth, some 
of whom the cloth only dignifies, and with 
whom I sometimes differ.’’ There is a seed 
of good in all men, a Divine word and spirit 
striving with all men, if abbots and _ priests 
could but preach it aright.—{Evangeline. 


Wonderful Possibilities.—I want to tell the 
Tablers an experience of mine a few months 
ago, to confirm the truth that the power of 
human love is greater than book knowledge. 
A neighbor had a daughter of about 16 whu 
was a perfect failure in school, to her own 
and her parents’ mortification. She was of 
course the jest of her bright schoolmates. But 
the little children loved her, she was so gen- 
tle and patient with them, and she could eas- 
ily teach them the simple things she knew. 
Another neighbor had an older daughter, a 
bright, ambitious college girl, who by overstudy 
became mentally unbalanced. Learned special- 
ists labored over her in vain, and at last pro- 
nounced her case hopeless, and the sorrowful 
parents were advised to send her to a retreat. 
About this time Millie, the first girl, was at 
the latter’s house a good deal to play with the 
little boy there, and it gradually dawned upon 
the college girl’s nurse that her charge seem- 
ed quieter and more rational when Milly was 
about her. The most was quietly made of 
this knowledge, and, to make a long story 
short, Millie soon became the insane girl’s 
coustant companion, and to-day the young 
woman is her natural self, except that she no 
longer cares so excessively for books, but finds 
pleasure in other things also, which she never 
used to do. It was all learnedly explained— 


how the great difference in Milly’s mental 
make-up from that of the young woman 
soothed the latter’s excited, overwrought 


nerves, arrested their impetus and drew out 
another part of her nature, leaving the over- 
wrought part to rest. What wonderful possi- 
biiities does this story suggest! Let us rev- 
erence knowledge, but not at the expense of 
developing our own individual natures, for 
the best in each one of us is needed by our 
fellow men.—/D. E. T. 

A letter awaits Cynthia at this office. A 
reader kindly furnishes the address of the 
Salvation Army’s inquiry department (for 
finding lost friends), which is 122 West 14th 
street, N Y city. H. M. S. wants a recipe for 
ripe cucumber pickles. Mrs T. N. B., we 
don’t recal) the issue containing infant’s cro- 
cheted sack, with yoke; who does? 

LL 

Consulting Surgeon: What is the matter 
here? Honse Surgeon: This is a man who ate 
the first dumpling his wife ever made. Con- 
suiting Surgeon: Um-—he seeins pretty weak. 








2n7 
oVi. 


-age 


I guess we’d better not probe for the dumpling 
yet awhile. 





The latest Oklahoma boom story told to 
illustrate the richness of the soil is that a 
family living in a house with a sod flour had 
to mow the grass off every evening in order 
to tind the baby. 





‘He gives twice that gives quickly,’’ urged 
the collector earnestly. 
‘“*True,’’ responded Snaggs calmly, ‘‘but 


I’ve often noticed that he that gives slowly 
very frequently doesn’t have to give at all.’’ 





‘*‘I.don’t see bow getting one’s feet wet 
causes tootbache.’’ 

**You don’t? If you had ever had a tooth 
pulled you would know that the roots run 
clear to your toes.’’ 





**My lord,’’ said the foreman of an {Irish 
jury when giving in his verdict, ‘‘we find the 
man who stole the mare not guilty.’’ 








A THRILLING RESCUE. 


A Young Life Saved in a Remarkable Manner. 





Florence Sturdivant, of Grindstone Island, 
Saved froman Untimely Death—Her Parents 
Saw Her Dangerous Predicament, but Were 
Helpless to Aid Her— How She was Rescued, 

From “On The St Lawrence,’ Clayton, N Y. 
Among the Thousand Islands is one called 

Grindstone. It is seven miles long and three 

wide. The inhabitants of this island are a 

well-informed class of people who devote 

their energies to farming and quarrying fora 
livelihood. In the home of one of these is- 
landers resides Florence J. Sturdivant, the 
four-year-old daughter of Mr and Mrs Wil- 
liam H. Sturdivant. In February, 1986, she 





FLORENCE J. 
was taken sick with scarlet 


STURDIVANT. 
fever 
the usual run of the fever she was left 


and after 
with a 
weak back and = gradually began to lose 
strength, until finally, despite the best efforts 
of physicians, her hfe hung in the balance. 








It was at this crisis, when all seemed darkest, 
that an angel of health appeared on the scene 


and released little Florence from pain and 
suffering and restored her to strength and 
health. This remarkable occurrence is best 


told in the words of the father. 

Mr Sturdivant said: ‘Florence was taken 
sick with scarlet fever and we immediately 
called a physician. He prescribed for her 
and we followed his directions closely, giving 
our little patient the best of care. After two 


weeks the fever subsided but Florence was 
left with a very weak back. Severe pains 
were constantly in the back and stomach. 


We did all that possibly could be done to re- 
lieve our little sufferer, but to no avail. The 
difticulty seemed to bafile the efforts o: the 
physician. 

‘Finally at the end 
treatment, we found our patient completely 
prostrated. Atthis time we called an emi- 
nent physician, who agreed with the diagno- 
sis of our physician and said that the trouble 
resulted from the scarlet fever. He prescrib- 
ed a course of treatment and we followed it 
faithfully for three months, but instead of 
improving, Florence failed. Besides the treat- 
ment of physicians we used many proprietary 
remedies but without benefit. 

‘*Mrs Stardivant and myself were complete- 
ly discouraged. A brother of my wife, who 
resided in Canada, but was visiting us, ad- 
vised us to use Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and I purchased a box of the 
pills and began to give them to Florence. 
This was in October, 1896. Atter using the 
pills a short time we could see an improve- 
ment. Her strength began to return and she 
would sit up in bed. Her oe was re- 
stored aud she ate heartily. We also noticed 
a gradual brightness in her eyes. When she 
had taken one box the pains in her back and 
stomach ceased and her recovery seemed cer- 
tain. 

‘*We eagerly purchased a second 
pills and watched with delight the 
for the better that was being wrought 
From sitting up in bed at times during 
day and at times standing ou her feet, Flor- 
ence finally became strong enough to walka 
little. She gained in flesh and strength rap- 
idly and the pains gradually left her. By the 
time she had used three boxes of the pills she 
was evidently well. Wecontinued the treat- 
ment, using another box, the tourth, to pre- 
vent the possibility of a recurrence of the 
difficulty. 

**We cannot praise too highly the value of 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. I am positive that 
without their use our child would have been 
to-day in the same sad condition of her early 
sickness—a confirmed invalid—if indeed she 


of four months of 


box of 
change 

daily. 
the 



































had had the strength to withstand so long the 
| (Signed) Wirix1Am H. SturRDIVANT. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
H. W. Morse, Notary Public. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 

on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six boxes 

for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk, or by 

Co, Schenectady, N Y. 

— 
neVERSIB L _ 
COLLARS andCvFFsS. 

Made of fine cloth ia all my 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
he An Ae a Ae 4 
Write to the 
in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 
From 2% cta. to $34 a roll—8 yards. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
932-934 Market St. | 418 Areh Street. 








ills of her affliction.’’ 
sixth day of April, 1897. 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ Medicine 
aK 
TRACE ae 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk 8t., Boston , Mass, 
l largest wall paper house 
Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 
Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 

















OUR LIBRARY CORNER 





STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, 


American Farm Book. 

By RicHARD L. ALLEN. 
on the subject; comprising 
condensed into an available 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 250 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 


The very best work 
all that ean be 
volume. Revised 


published for ship builders, boat builders, 
lumber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 
Boards, 24mo. 25 


Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

By Jas. J. H. GREGorRyY. <A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing 
the crop. Paper, 12mo. .30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 

Etc. 

By J 
how to 
Paper, 12 
Gregory on 


J. H. GreGory. How to raise them, 
keep them, and how to feed them. 
mo. 00 


Fertilizers. 


Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, ete., etc. Paper, 12mo. 40 
The Spraying of Plants. 

By E. G. LopEMAN. A very timely book 
and one that ean be safely recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 

1.00 
Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. Why, when, and 
how. Second (revised) edition. 130pp. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. 25 


on Onion Raising. 
GREGORY. What kinds to raise 
to raise them. Paper, 12mo._ .30 


Gre t% 
ge ee Be: F 
and na way 
The Family Horse. 
sv GEO. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
feeding. A practical manual, full of{the most 
usefulinformation. Jilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
1.00 
The Grape Culturist. 


By A. S. FuLLeR. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etec., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
tar ecolakena, Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
proves methods, forming a complete work. 


Quinby’s 


Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Cattle Breeding. 
By Wm. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 


mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently practical treatise on cattle breeding 
ever published in America, being the actual 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By Lewts Wricur. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 


cal information on practical points into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

By H. H.StoppArp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUI- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 
Capons for Profits. 

By T. GreInER, 1894. How to make and 


Plain instructions giv- 
Illustrated. 
30 


how to manage them. 
en by a beginner for a beginner. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL 


tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., 


! 





Harris on the Pig. 
By JosepH HARRIS. 
and enlarged by the author. The 
the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage 
of using thoroughbred males clearly shown. 
The work is equally valuable to the farmer 
who keeps but a few pigs, and to the breeder 
on an extensive scale. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Re vis ed 
poil nts of 


New edition. 


ls 


Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 

_By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples.of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 


lions, brood mares and foals. The book em- 
braces all that the breeder shoul l know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 
By Cuntcutus. Illustrated. <A 


con ip re- 
hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit. The hook 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 
courts, warrens, hutehes, fencing, ete., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 
The Dairyman’s Manual. 

By HENRY STE WART, at ithor of “The Shep- 
herd’s Manual,” ‘‘Irrigation,’* ete. A useful 
and practical work, by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. 00 
sions Notes on Apple Culture. 

, Pror. L. H. BAILEY, Jr. A most useful 
m thoroughly practical book for orchardists. 
Cloth, 12mo. Py 6) 
Strawberry Culturist. 

By ANDREWS. FULLER. Containing the 
history, sexuality, field and garden culture of 


culture, how to 
and all informa- 


strawbe rries, forcing or pot 
grow from seed, hybridizing, 
tion necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries, together with a de- 

scription of varieties. Fully illustrated. Flexi- 
ble cloth, 12mo. 25 


Small Fruit Culturist. 

3y ANDREW S. FULLER. 
larged, and brought fully up to the present 
time. The book covers the whole ground of 
propagating small fruits, their culture, vari- 
eties, packing for market, etc. Itis very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an ad- 
mirable companion to “The Grape Culturist.”’ 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Keeping One Cow. 


A collection of prize essays and selections 


Rewritten, en- 


from a number of other essays, witk editorial 
notes, suggestions, ete. This book gives the 
latest information, and in a clear and con- 


densed form, upon the management ofa single 
mileh cow. Illustrated with full page engray- 


ings of the most famous dairy cows. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 
rofitsin Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their 


profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the ec ombine d experience of a number 
of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustré ited and forms 
a unique eo @ int addition to our poultry 


literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 

The Fruit Garden. 
By P. BARRY. A standard work on_ fruit 
and fruit trees; the author having had over 
the head 


thirty years’ practical experience at 
of one of the lane nurseries in this country. 

Invaluable to all fruit Llustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


growers. 


~ Our 


will be sent free to 


| 





i 


Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, 
* hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, 
any one asking 


Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Land Draining. 


By MANLY MILes. A handbook for farm- 
ers on the principles and practice of draining, 
giving the results of his extended experience 
in laying tile drains. The directions for the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains 
will enable the farmer to avoid the e rrors ot 
imperfect construction, and the disappoint- 
ment that must necessarily follow. The 
manual for practical farmers will also be 
found convenient for references in regard to 
many questions that may arise in crop grow- 
ing, aside from the special <—e ts of drainage 
which it Cloth, 


ot treats. 12m0o. 1.00 
Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 
By MANLY MILEs, M.D., F.R.M.S. A prac- 


tical treatise on the ensilage of fodder corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic in- 
formation on = important subject. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


ae Nut Cuiturist. 


By ANDREW 8. FuLLeER. A treatise on the 
pr ypagation, planting and cultivation of nut- 
bearing trees and shrubs adapted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
common names of the fruits known in com- 


merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in- 
come without adding to his expenses or labor. 
12mo. Cloth. 1.50 
American Grape Growing and Wine 

Making. 

By GEORGE HusMANN of California. New 
and enlarged edition. With contributions 


from well-known grape growers, giving a wide 
range of experience. The author of this book 
is a recognized authority on the subject. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Cider Makers’ Handbook. 

By J. M. TROWBRIDGE. A complete guide 
for making and keeping of pure cider. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.60 


Greenhouse Construction. 

By Prof. L. R. TAFT. A complete treatise 
on greenhouse structures and arrangements of 
the various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as well as amateurs. 
All the best and most improved structures are 
so fully and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose. The modern and most success. 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Spec ial chapters are de- 
voted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction 
of hotbeds and frames receives appropriate 
attention. Over one hundred pe illus- 
trations, specially engraved for this work, 
make every point clear to the reader and add 
considerably to the artistic appearance of the 
book. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. ” 
By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, de- 
scription, methods of La a oe and full di- 
rections for the successful culture of bulbs m 
the garden, dwelling or greenhouse. As gen- 
erally treated, bulbs are an expensive luxury, 
while, when properly managed, they aftord the 
greatest amount of pleasure at the least cost. 
The author of this book has for many years 
made bulb growing a specialty, and is a recog- 
nized authority on their cultivation and man- 
agement. The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from nature, and 
have been engraved especially for this book. 
The cultural directions are plainly stated, 
practical, and to the point. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Root’s A BC of Bee Culture. 


3y A. I. Root. A cyclopedia of matters 
pertaining to the honey-bee, bees, honey, hives, 
implements, honey-plants, ete., ete. Cloth. 
Large octavo. 1.25 


containing descriptions of three 
Horticulture, Archi- 
x for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


is one of the three important ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; the others are phos- 
O as phoric acid and nitrogen. Too little Pot- 
ash is sure to result in a partial crop failure. 


()0 


OODE! 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 


much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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minted ena Ss Second Hand Material 


also New Material procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 


DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns, 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 
Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute. 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will not 
rust; chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setupin fifteen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Will not 


illustrated Cata- 
logue—FREE. 
A ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
N usual prices [37 Catalogue FREE on application. 
D Chieago Housewreecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


freeze; buckets having hole in bottom drain 
themselves. Makes bad water good, and 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illustrated 
catalogue and valuable reading on_ pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum St., Cincinnati, 0. 





are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 


Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, | X L TH EM ALL 
a 


APPLETON MFC. CO. QUALITY TELLS 
4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. A MAN BEST STEEL MILL./ 


Purifies by Aeration. 
























Across the street lugging a water melon al- STRONGEST STEEL TOWER. No 
pays att racts attention, Bo dos S man ghee. re Ea | pn owl > prongs 
ng up the superior qualities o age fence. me = ee ee 
Why? Because men like a good thing. 
FR PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Eo. Adrian, Mich. POWER _ PUMPING MILLS 
PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CoO., 
alamazoo, Mich. 








SAE" MACHINERY 
| [nour POWER SCREW 


NOSES 
CIDER P 


We guarantee to have 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


K 
, MANUFACTURED BY Prices low. Fall ,catalogue free, Es 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., Box No. 
| 725, Dausville, New York, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
|i MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
*S DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH ENSILACE Cutters, 




























: ree : TEAM OR HORSE POWER : 
WEICHT & ; HE jf steam gen Sty = (Eee) Carriers, Powers 
p COMA | | AQ ; FADORESS WILUAMS BROS.ITHACA,N.Y = Smalley Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
of any in the world. § CONVENIENCE, ap. ——~ ae $e SSE 


Send for Catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 












PRESS co., ——i — 4 j ” f 
116 W.Water St., Syracuse, y/, J, Y Sift 





















for hand or power, best 1-hole sheller. 
4Reg. price #11. Our Price $4.75. Shells 18 
‘Sbdu. an hour. Hand sheller3Il—shells bu. in 4 
four minutes. Newstyle self feed sheller, 
shells 500 bu. daily. 15 sizes and styles. \ oot 
CRINDINCG MILLS—corn & cob, 2to 16) 7 


h.p. Lightest running made. Sweep - | 

















the best line—result of 36 yrs.experience. ; 
#We have no agents, but sell direct and save you all} 


Javrents profit. ; ; 68S. CL ON ST 
Satalog tree, Marvin Smith Co.¢aicaco 11. 


HEEBRER’S Hors ATER 


With SPEED RECULATOR. 
For1, 2and 3 Horses. 
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Warranted. Feed and EnsilageCutters, Feed Grinders,Ao 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.s, 























“Eli Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 
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hy Power Leverage 64to1 WO STEEL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO.,1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, III. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


2 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York, 
September 20th to November 4th. 
Grand Industrial Displays.—Superb Flower, 


Fruit and Vegetable Show.— x 
Machinery at Work—Art Exhibition 





“I was for a long time troubled with indigestion 
until told by my druggist that many cures he had 


heard of by the use of 





















Sr re I bought a box of them and found they were all 
ADMISSION TO ALL, ONLY 25 CENTS. that was claimed for them, and since that time have 

21 TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95 never been without them. I would often wake up 

I: itz TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, EeSvs at night with pains as if there was a ton of coal on 

=. Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
EARP 832. 00."You don’t pay for them nti my stomach, but the Tabules now remove that 
DY Sun WnICLNCTALOUUR. - Seed ocse feeling without delay.” 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL a aE 








(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editer.) 





